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The Greatest Sporting Event in the World 


By ALBERT BRITT 
Editor of “Outing” 


The yacht that wins the America’s Cup 
Races wears the bluest of all blue ribbons 


OLD a World’s Series at the 
Polo Grounds and thirty-five 
thousand people pack the grand- 
stand and bleachers and shout them- 
selves hoarse. Go to New Haven 
for the Yale-Harvard game and 
you will see sixty thousand banked 
around the Bowl. See a Soccer Cup 
Tie in Merrie England and you will 
see it in company with a hundred 
and twenty thousand howling en- 
thusiasts for Manchester or Ashton 
Villa or whoever happen to be the 
finalists. These are all great sport- 
ing events on which much money 
depends and for whose result many 
people wait with the customary 
bated breath. . 

But no one of these is the real 
blue ribbon sporting event of the 
world. The one contest that is en- 
titled to that label is viewed by fewer 
people than witness many a mid- 
week, midseason struggle of second 
division baseball teams. It is held 
miles at sea with no grand stand or 
press stand or brass band or other 
big league accompaniment. And 
yet its result is awaited by nearly 
every grown human being of An- 
glo-Saxon speech everywhere in the 
world. 

You’ve guessed it. It is the 
America’s Cup Race off Sandy 
Hook. This year for the thirteenth 
time a man from overseas has 
crossed blue water to lift the cup 
from the snug berth where it has 
rested for sixty-nine years. It is 
the fifth appearance of Sir Thomas 
Lipton in the role of the challenger 
and it will be the fourth time that 
his boats have contended for the 
blue ribbon of the seas. The fourth 
challenge was to have been fought 
out in 1914, but the tragic news 
from Liege and Namur drove all 
thought of yacht races from the 
mind of the civilized world. 

Here, then, is the first chance 
Englishmen and Americans have 
had for six years to fight over the 


old and never settled question of 
national superiority. And the sea 
is fit field for both nations. For 
centuries the English flag has flown 
wherever there is blue water and 
our own flag has its noble traditions 
of sailors and seamanship. We may 
have our polo and golf and tennis 
and rowing contests with our 
cousins across the pond, but these 
are puny and inconclusive affairs 
compared with these days when the 
crack racers from American and 
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the vachtsmen of America. May 
they have fair winds and a smooth sea. 
As for the Cup, I hope to lift it with 
“Shamrock IV,” but win or lose I 
shall never forget the good friends I 
have made off Sandy Hook and the 
splendid sport that we have had there 
together. Any disappointment that I 
have felt over my previous defeats has 
been more than allayed by the splen- 
did spirit of sportsmanship which the 
people of America have displayed in 
all my relations with them. 


| AM GLAD to have this opportunity 








British shipyards heel over in the 
breeze and foot it for the finish line. 

No one who has seen a cup racer 
in action can ever forget it. The 
hull is a narrow streak on the water 
under the swelling mountain of 
creamy white canvas. The men are 
pigmies that work miracles at a 
word and at whose touch the boat 
answers like a thing of life. Every 
strand of hemp or steel, every inch 
of wood, every square foot of can- 
vas is selected with an eve single to 
the two requisites of lightness and 
strength. The whole is welded to- 
gether for the one result of speed. 

Compared with the cargo carriers 
of the seven seas these yachts are 
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fragile toys in appearance, but the 
trading schooner that carried such a 
weight of canvas in proportion to 
the bulk of her hull would roll over 
and under in the first stiff squall. 
These boats are built to sail and 
they do sail. More races are called 
off because of light air than because 
of heavy. 

Men prate of the technique of 
baseball and the skill of the tennis 
player. They point to the team- 
work of football and polo and the 
speed of the skater. A racing yacht 
carries a crew of forty odd men. 
These men are the hands through 
which the captain’s brain works its 
will. An instant’s delay, a second 
of failure to comprehend and to do 
and the race may be lost. It may 
even spell disaster in heavy weather. 
This work is done on a reeling. 
sloping, wave drenched deck, and 
not in a smooth field of turf or a 
court of clay or concrete. If the 
wind freshens the captain must 
make his choice in fleeting seconds. 
Defeat is the penalty for the over- 
careful and the half minute too long 
may bring the great pyramid of 
canvas down in tragic wreck. 

There is no sporting event else- 
where in the world that demands so 
much of knowledge, experience, 
teamwork, and courage. The Cup 
Race skipper must do more than 
know, he must feel. He must see 
the thing before it has happened, 
hear that which cannot be heard, 
catch the breath of the wind that 
has not yet begun to blow. Call it 
intuition, skill, sixth sense, what 
you will, you must have it or the 
staunchest, fleetest racer of them 
all is a dead thing under your feet. 

And the prize? Millions have 
been spent to lift and to defend the 
Cup. Designers and builders have 
worked weary hours to build the 
boat to do that which no boat has 
ever done. Crews are trained to a 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Resolute. designed and built by Herreshoff for the defense of the America’s Cup. 
She is 75 feet long on the waterline, 106 feet 3 inches overall, 21 feet 2 inches beam 
and 12 feet 11 inches draught. She is a centerboard boat, and built of steel and 
bronze. This photograph was taken off Newport, in the first trial races this year. 
She has been selected by the America’s Cup Committee to defend the Cup, and will 
meet Shamrock IV off Sandy Hook, carrying the hopes of the American people 
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Shamrock IV in one of her early trial spins on Long Island Sound. This photograph gives an idea of 
her tremendously lofty rig. She seems to be moving fast, judging by the way the boat towing astern is 





sitting on its tail, but she does not raise much of a quarter wave. She looks as if she settled bodily in the 

water when heeled. Nicholson, her designer, calls her “The Ugly Duckling,” but her homeliness dis- 

appears when she starts to move. She is loftier than either of the American boats and carries considerably 
more sail, how much more we will not know until the two contestants are measured 
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By HERBERT L. STONE 
Author of “The America’s Cup Races” 


How it was won and how it has 
been defended 





The famous old America, which won the Cup in 1851, as she appeared when she was last in commission in the nineties. Though rebuilt and 
re-rigged, her shapely lines still show speed in every curve 


T is just sixty-nine years ago this 
summer that the famous cup, 
which is to be fought for by Sham- 
rock IV and the American Resolute 
in a series of races off Sandy Hook, 
was won and brought to this coun- 
try by the schooner America, the 
first American racing yacht to in- 
vade English waters. This trophy, 
now commonly known as the Amer- 
ica’s Cup, after the first winner of 
it, is an insignificant piece of silver 
as yachting trophies go, yet it has 
been accepted for the greatest part 
of the sixty-nine years since it was 
first raced for as the foremost in- 
ternational yachting prize of the 
world, standing for the ultimate in 
speed under sail, has had more far- 
reaching effect on yacht design and 
development and has been the center 
of more heated controversy than 
perhaps any prize in the world of 
sport. 

As so much of its history and so 
many of the previous contests for 
the cup are blurred by time or con- 
fused by inaccurate statements, ex- 
cept to those who have followed the 
sport closely, a brief account of how 
it was first won, why it has come to 
stand for what it does, and of the 
twelve contests that have since 
taken place for it, would, perhaps, 
be particularly acceptable at this 
time. 

In England, yacht building and 
yacht racing flourished in the first 
half of the last century until yacht- 
ing had become a recognized sport, 
particularly of the leisure class, and 
there were as early as 1850 a num- 
ber of yacht clubs and a gond sized 


racing fleet. It was different in 
America where there was but little 
time and, as a rule, insufficient 
means in the comparatively young 
republic to build vessels for pleas- 
ure purposes only. It was not until 
1844 that a few New York gentle- 
men met aboard the schooner Gim- 
crack in New York Harbor and 
formed the New York Yacht Club, 
with an enrolled fleet of only eight 
yachts. This was the first organized 
yacht club that endured in this coun- 
try and its growth at first was 
necessarily slow. 

But while we did not have many 
yachts, the merchant marine of the 
United States was in the heyday of 
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The America’s Cup, formerly known as the 
Hundred Guinea Cup, which since 1857 has 
stood for the ultimate in speed under sail 


its existence, with the American 
clippers under the Stars and Stripes 
sweeping the seas and the pilot fleet 
of New York Harbor had to keep 
pace with the growing business of 
the port. These little schooners, 
that cruised all the way from Nan- 
tucket to the Delaware Capes in the 
keen competition to put a pilot 
aboard a “homeward bounder,” had 
necessarily to be staunch, able and, 
above all, fast. It was natural, 
therefore, that the development of 
our yachts should follow along the 
lines of these pilot boats. 

While the Englishmen had not 
heard much about our yachts, the 
fame of these pilot boats had spread 
abroad. As there was to be a great 
World’s Fair in England in 1851, 
they suggested that it would be fit- 
ting if America would send over a 
yacht that vear to take part in the 
races that were to be an auxiliary 
feature of the exposition. As most 
of the larger English yachts were 
schooner rigged, it was suggested 
that one of the New York pilot 
boats be sent, the Englishmen being 
anxious to try their schooners and 
cutters against the Yankee fore- 
and-afters. Though no mention of 
any definite prizes was made, it was 
intimated that there would be plenty 
to compete for, with the probability 
of large cash wagers and special 
match races. The commodore of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron also sent 
an invitation to Commodore Stev- 
ens, of the New York Yacht Club, 
to come over in 1851 with an Amer- 
ican yacht and be the guest at the 
Club House at Cowes, even then a 
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famous yachting center, 
their stay. . 

The idea appealed to Commodore 
Stevens, as he was a_ thorough 
sportsman, and he set about organ- 
izing a syndicate to build a suit- 
able boat to represent this country 
abroad, not being satisfied to pick 
an existing boat as had been sug- 
gested. This was therefore the first 
syndicate boat of the New York 
Yacht Club. It was decided that 
the yacht was to be named America, 
and it was but natural that the 
owners should turn to George 
Steers to model the new craft. 
Steers had lately come into fame as 
the builder of fast pilot boats, hav- 
ing turned out one that discarded 
the previous theory of design and 
had proved a great success, outsail- 
ing all the other boats. Her bow 
was long and sharp,:her greatest 
breadth farther aft than in the ex- 
isting models, and she had an easy 
run. Steers was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by Commodore Stevens 
and the experimenting he had done 
with yachts, in the development of 
his model and of the model of 
America. 

The America was built in New 
York at the yard of William H. 
Brown, foot of East 12th Street. 
She was a keel schooner, ror feet 
long over all, 23 feet beam and II 
feet draught. Her masts had the 
excessive rake of the pilot schoon- 
ers, while she carried no fore top- 
mast and had a single big jib. Her 
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total sail area was 5,263 square feet. 
The yacht was ready on June 21, 
1851, was towed down to the Hook, 
where she made sail and headed to 
the eastward, carrying with her the 
hopes of her owners and of a large 
part of the American people. She 
was the last word in American ship- 
building and she was going forth to 
meet the pick of England’s yacht- 
ing fleet. Aboard of her was a lit- 
tle company of thirteen men, in- 
cluding George Steers, while Cap- 
tain “Dick” Brown, a Sandy Hook 
pilot, was in command. Commodore 
Stevens was to meet her on the 
other side. She had a fine run 
across, arriving in Havre, France, 
July 11, where she was refitted be- 
fore proceeding to Cowes for the 
racing. 

On arriving at Cowes early in 
August with the America, Commo- 
dore Stevens had great difficulty in 
arranging a race for his schooner. 
This was due, probably, to the fact 
that in an unofficial brush on her 
arrival with the crack English cutter 
Laverock, the America had beaten 
the cutter so badly that the English 
yachting community believed that 
there was no English yacht that 
could go to windward with the 
visitor. The Englishmen were very 
hospitable but would not sail a 
match against the American boat. 
In vain Commodore Stevens offered 
to match his boat against any of 
their schooners, and later even en- 
larged the challenge to include cut- 
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ters as well. Thinking the stakes 
might not be high enough he then 
posted a challenge in the clubhouse 
to sail the America against any 
British vessel whatever for any sum 
from one to ten thousand guineas, 
merely stipulating that there should 
be not less than a six-knot breeze. 
This brought no response at the 
time, and was withdrawn, the Brit- 
ish sporting papers criticizing the 
English yachtsmen for their lack of 
sporting blood. 

Finally, the officers of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron notified Commo- 
dore Stevens that there would be a 
regular open regatta to be sailed 
around the Isle of Wight on August 
22nd, for which all of their boats 
would be eligible, and sailed with- 
out time allowance. The America 
would be welcome if she cared to 
enter. Although this meant racing 
against a whole fleet of all sizes and 
types, instead of against only one 
boat, Commodore Stevens accepted 
the invitation. The prize was to be 
a cup put up by the club, valued at 
100 guineas. 

The race was started from an 
anchor, as was the custom in those 
days, instead of by a sailing start, 
as now. At ten o'clock on August 
22, when the starting signal was 
given, the America found 14 British 
yachts pitted against her, of all rigs, 
and in size ranging from 47 to 392 
tons, the latter being the big three- 
masted schooner Brilliant. The fol- 
lowing picturesque account of the 
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Courtesy of H. E. Boucher Co. 
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Model of the America as she was when she won the Cup, with lines as sweet and clean as any modern racer 
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The schooner yacht Columbia made the fastest time ever recorded for a cup race. On October 


18, 1871, she sailed the 40-mile course in 3 hours, | minute, 331. seconds. 


The next day 


she lost the only race in the history of the Cup in which an American yacht was defeated 


race was given by Henry Steers, the 
nephew of the designer, who was 
on board. 


“The wind was from the west- 
ward. The yachts were allowed to 
get up their sails after the first gun, 
but we found that we constantly 
overran our anchor in the tide and 
we had to lower our sails again so 
that all the yachts got off ahead of 
us; however, we had a large crew 
and got our sails up very quickly. 
By the time we got to the Nab 
Lightship (12 miles) we had 
walked through the whole fleet ex- 
cept four, these being Beatrice, 
Aurora, Volante and Arrow. We 
were running wing and wing, and 
these boats would steer close to- 
gether so that we could not get 
through them without fouling, and 
had to keep cutting and sheering 
about, often being near jibing. 
From the Nab to St. Catherine’s the 
wind was ahead and there we left 
them so fast that when we got down 
to the Point there was not a yacht 
in sight. Here we caught the tide 
and for a time made little way beat- 
ing against it so that the little 
Aurora came up pretty near us, 
with the Arrow just behind her. 
After getting by St. Catherine’s we 
had a leading wind and went from 
there to the Needles at the rate of 
13 or 14 knots. Off St. Catherine’s 
we carried away our flying jibboom, 
and I remember Dick Brown, the 
skipper, saying he was d—d glad it 
had gone as he didn’t believe in 
carrying a flying jib to windward, 
anyway.” 


It was 5:40 P. M. when theAmer- 
ica rounded the Needles, at which 
point it was estimated she was a 
good eight miles ahead of the sec- 
ond boat, with the rest of the fleet 
out of sight astern. But the wind 
fell light again and the tide ahead, 
and in the run up the Solent in the 
evening the Aurora gained, being 
about two miles astern at the finish. 
The America was timed at the finish 
at 8:34 and the Aurora at 8:58 P. 
M., the next two finishing at 9:30 
and 9:45 P. M. 

Thus the little America won the 
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cup put up by the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, and called the Hundred 
Guinea Cup, known more famil- 
iarly since then as the America’s 
Cup after the boat that first won it. 
It has been frequently, though 
erronously, called the Queen’s Cup, 
though Queen Victoria had nothing 
to do with it and did not donate it. 
The Queen did put up a cup fora 
race on August 25th, but the Amer- 
ica did not start in this event, proba- 
bly because the breeze was too light 
at the start. 

After the season’s racing the 
America was sold in England, 
where she remained for a num- 
ber of years. During our Civil 
War she was purchased by a 
Southerner and used as a Con- 
federate blockade runner and 
cruiser, finally being chased up the 
St. John’s River, Florida, by a 
gunboat where she was. scuttled 
and sunk. The Union Govern- 
ment raised her and used her as 
a naval vessel for many years and 
she was finally sold to Gen. B. F. 
sutler. .He had her rebuilt and 
used her for a yacht. She is still 
alive, though she has not been 
fitted out in many years. 

In 1857, Commodore Stevens 
and the syndicate which built the 
America decided to turn the cup 
which she had won over to the 
N. Y. Y. C., to be held as a per- 
petual challenge cup for interna- 
tional racing of the highest type. 
Any foreign yacht club should have 
the right to sail a match for it 
upon challenging and giving six 
months’ notice, the competing 
vessel to be not less than thirty 
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Genesta, the challenger of 1885, was a typical deep, narrow English cutter with 
loose-footed mainsail and reefing bowsprit 
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and not more than three hundred 
tons measurement. Although no- 
tice of the offer of this cup was 
sent to the principal European 
yacht clubs, no race was sailed 
for the trophy until 1870, when 
Mr. James Ashbury, an English- 
man, owner of the fast schooner 
yacht Cambria, challenged, after 
having spent most of the previous 
year in writing letters and trying 
to arrange terms satisfactory to 
him. 

The Cambria raced across the 
Atlantic against the American 
schooner Dauntless on her way to 
the Cup contest, and won by a 
narrow margin. In the race for 
the America’s cup, the N. Y. Y. C. 
insisted that the British visitor 
should enter his yacht against the 
whole N. Y. Y. C. fleet for a race 
over the Club’s regular course, 
instead of making a match race 
against their fastest schooner. Mr. 
Ashbury protested but raced never- 
theless. The conditions of this 
race were, therefore, just about the 
same as those which the America 
met in England when she won the 
cup except that in the race of 1851 
each yacht had a chance to win the 
cup, whereas in this race none of 
the American yachts had any in- 
terest in the cup except to see 
that it did not get taken back to 
England. 

The race was sailed on August 
8th, and the N. Y. Y. C. had 
twenty-three schooners entered 
against the Cambria, both keel 
boats and centerboarders being in 
the fleet. The start was made 
from anchor in New York Upper 
Bay, the race being thirty-eight 
miles in length, out through the 
Narrows to Sandy Hook Light 
Vessel and return. Cambria never 
had a show, as local conditions 
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N. L, Stebbins 








Mayflower, Burgess’s second Cup defender, which defeated Galatea in 1886. She 
was what we called a “compromise sloop,” as she was wider than the typical cutter 
and deeper than the usual American centerboarder 


were also against her. The race 
was won by the little schooner 
Magic, a _ centerboarder, which 
covered the course in 4 hours 7 
minutes 54 seconds elapsed time, 
Cambria finishing no better than 
tenth position, 27 minutes 3 seconds 
behind Magic. When time allow- 
ance was figured, this was stretched 
out to 39 minutes 12 seconds. In 
this race the old schooner .America 
was entered by the U. S. Naval 
Academy, and although nineteen 
years old she beat the Cambria 
handily by over thirteen minutes 
and took fourth place in the race. 

While Mr. Ashbury had felt 
that it was unfair to make him sail 
against the whole fleet of N. Y. Y. 
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Defender (at left) and Valkyrie II], maneuvering for position before the start of 
the race in 1895 


C. schooners he had not protested 
at the time. But on his return to 
England he took up the question of 
a race for the Cup the following 
year and entered into a lengthy 
correspondence with the holding 
club to decide whether he would be 
obliged to race against a whole 
fleet. He contended that the terms 
under which the Cup was held 
called for a match race, and this 
meant a race between two boats 
only. The N. Y. Y. C. would not 
agree to this and finally submitted 
the matter to the only surviving 
member of the old America’s syn- 
dicate, Mr. George L. Schuyler. 
This gentlemen unequivocally 
stated, to the gratification of fair- 
minded yachtsmen, that the don- 
ors of the Cup deemed a match 
race to be a race between two boats 
only, and that they had no in- 
tention of subjecting a challenger 
to terms which they themselves 
had considered unfair when they 
won the Cup in England. Sporting 
ethics were different, however, in 
those days, and while the Club ac- 
cepted this it still claimed the right 
to meet the challenger with any 
yacht it pleased in any of the 
races sailed, picking four yachts 
and naming its representative on 
the morning of each race. _ It 
could thus pick out on the morn- 
ing of the race a light weather boat 
or a heavy weather boat as the 
conditions warranted. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Vanitie, designed by William Gardner and built by Lawley for Alexander S. Cochran, is 75 feet 

waier line, 118 feet over all, 22 feet 6 inches beam, and 13 feet 8 inches draught. She is plated with 

bronze and her topsides are unpainted and polished. In 1914 she did not do particularly well, but this 

year she was handled much more skillfully, and the changes made last winter have improved her. She and 

Resolute sailed some close races in the trials this year and the Gardner boat won her share of them. 

It was no easy task to choose between the two sloops. In the latter part of May Vanitie’s ownership was 
transferred at the Custom House to J. P. Morgan 
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Shamrock, the 23-meter cutter designed by William Fife, Jr., that has been brought over here to serve 

as a trial horse for the challenger. She has raced with great success in British waters, and, with 1,000 = 

square feet of sail added since she arrived, is probably faster than ever. Yet in the trials the Nicholson 

boat has been giving her a sound drubbing, beating her by a liberal margin—over 13 minutes in one race. 

But then a Cup challenger always sails extremely fast until she meets the Yankee sloop. Shamrock, like 
every Fife yacht, is certainly a mighty handsome craft 
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of the America’s Cup Races" 








Name 


Rig 


Ton- 


nage 


Course 


Time 
Allow- 
ance 


Elapsed 


Time 


Corrected 
Time 





Aug. 22, 1851.... 
Aug. 8, 1870.... 
Oct. 16, 1871... 
Oct. 18, 1871.... 
Oct. 19, 1871.... 
Oct. 2t, 1871...:; 
Oct. 23, 1871... 
Aug. 11, 1876.. 


Aug. 12, 1876... 
Nov. 9, 1881.... 
Nov. 10, 1881... 
Sept. 14, 1885... 
Sept. 16, 1885... 
Sept. 9, 1886.... 
Sept. 11, 1886... 


Sept. 27, 1887 


Sept. 30, 1887... 


| 
fe 
: 
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Sa 
Oct. 7, 1893 


Oct. 9, 1893 


Oct. 13, 1893... 


Sept. 7, 1895 
Sept. 10, 1895 


Sept. 12, 1895... 
Oct. 16, 1899.... 
Oct. 17, 1899.... 
Oct. 20, 1899.... 
Sept. 28, 1901... 


Oct. 3, 1901 
Oct. 4, 1901 


Aug. 22, 1903... 
Aug. 25, 1903... 


Sept. 3, 1903.... 


{ 





Livonia.. 
Livonia.. 
Columbia... 


| Oe 
Cambria........ 
Columbia....... 
ja Ee 


Columbia. . 


America........ 
0. ae 


Sappho.. 
Livonia. . 
Sappho.. 
Livonia.. 
Madeleine: 


Countess of 


Dufferin...... 


{Madeleine 


Countess of 


Dufferin......... 
ae 
Atalanta........ 
| See 
Atalanta........ 


Puritan 


Genesta......... 


Puritan 


Genesta......... 


Galatea. . 


Mayflower. aes: 


Galatea. . 

Vi olunteer. 

Thistle . 
Volunteer... 


Thistle . 


Valkyrie II 
Vigilant 
Vilkyrie II 
Vigilant. 


Valkyrie IT... 


Defender. . 


Valkyrie II... 


Defender 


Valkyrie III.... 


Defender. 


Valkyrie IIT... 


Columbia 
Shamrock. . 
Columbia. . 


Shamrock... athe ; 


Columbia 
Shamrock 


Columbia....... 
Shamrock II.... 


Columbia. 


Shamrock Il. ; ’ 
Shamrock II.... 


Reliance. . 
Shamrock I I ‘. 


Reliance. . 


{Reine iil. 


Shamrock III... 





Schooner... 
Ctter ois «:. 
Schooner... 
Schooner... 
Schooner... 
Schooner... 
Schooner... 
Schooner... 
Schooner... 
Schooner... 
Schooner... 
Schooner... 
Schooner... 
Schooner... 
Schooner... 


Schooner... 
Schooner... 


Schooner... 


Cutter 





IOl. 
102. 
IOl. 
102. 
102. 
102. 
103. 
102. 
103. 
102. 
103. 
108. 
104. 
108. 
104. 
108. 
104.37 





From Cowes around Isle of — 
(Aurora second).. 


Pe Ss Ws Ge (Cambria tenth).. 


N. Y. Y. C. course 

20 Miles to windward off Sandy 
Hook Lightship and return 

N. Y. Y. C. course (Columbia dis- 
abled). . 

20 Miles to. windward off Sandy 
Hook Lightship and return. 


Me gh BS nk os 


N. Y. Y. C. Course. . 
20 Miles to windward off ‘Sandy 
Hook Lightship and return 


N. Y. Y. C. Course 


16 Miles to leeward from Buoy 5 off 
Sandy Hook and return 
N. Y. Y. C. Course.. 


20 Miles to leeward off Sandy Hook 
Lightship and return........... 
N. Y. Y. C. Course 


20 Miles to leeward off Sandy Hook 


Lightship and return. 
N. Y. Y. C. Course. . 


20 Miles to windward off Scotland 
Lightship and return........... 


15 Miles to windward off Scotland 
Lightship and return........... 


Course equilateral triangle, 30 miles 
15 Miles to windward off Scotland 
Lightship and return. 
15 Miles to windward off Scotland 
Lightship and return 
Course, equilateral triangle, 30 
15 Miles to windward and return 
from Sandy Hook Lightship... . 
15 Miles E. S. E. from Sandy Hook 
Lightship and return, 30 miles. . . 
10 Miles triangular, from Sandy 
Hook Lightship, 30 miles. . 

15 Miles S. by W. from Sandy Hook 
Lightship and return, 30 miles.. 
15 Miles E. by S. from Sandy Hook 

Lightship and return, 30 miles... 
Course, equilateral triangle, 


15 Miles S. S. E., from Sandy Hook 
Lightship and return, 30 miles... 

15 Miles to windward and return, 
30 miles. . ‘ 

Course equilateral triangle, 30 miles 


15 Miles to windward and return, 
30 miles. . 
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10:37:00 
10:55:00 
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Did not 


H. M. S. 
10:37:00 
10:55:00 
3:58:26 
4:37:38 
6:19:41 
6:46:45 
3:07:41%4 
3:18:1514 
4:02:25 
4:17:35 
5:36:02 
6:09:23 
4:46:17 
5:11:44 
5:23:54 


5:34:53 


7:18:46 
7:46:00 
4:17:09 
4:45:29% 
4:54:53 
5:33:47 
6:06:05 
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4:28:00 





finish. 





27:14 
28:20%4 
38:54 
16:19 
1:38 
12:02 
29:09 
19:23%4 
11:4834 


5:48 
10:35 
0:40 
8:49 


0:47 
10:08 





*The length of this course has been questioned. f Remeasured. 


||Carried away topmast and withdrew. 


$ Disqualified f. for ; alee Defender. 


§ Withdrew on crossing line. 
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Charles 


UST over fifty years ago Charles 

Nicholson was born, within 
sound of the caulking mallets which 
plied so busily in his father’s yard 
at Gosport, the littke Hampshire 
harbor famed during a century for 
its yachts and yachtsmen. Ben- 
jamin Nicholson, his father, had 
been the partner and eventual suc- 
cessor of one Camper, a builder of 
fast craft, revenue cutters and 
smugglers, and it was he- who 
founded the business of Camper & 
Nicholson, which in ‘twenty-five 
years his sons have made the largest 
concern of its kind in the world. 
From their Gosport and Southamp- 
ton yards are turned out yachts of 
every description, from sailing ding- 
hies to 1,000-ton steam yachts. 
There is indeed no firm with so 
varied an output, and during the 
war they produced flying boats, the 
sensational coastal high speed mo- 
tor boats (known officially as C. M. 
B.s), and so on up the scale to cargo 
carriers of steel and wood. Besides 
this, they repaired and refitted 850 
vessels of various descriptions for 
war service. One of the firm’s war 
developments is of especial interest 
at the moment. Food carriers were 
called for, and were urgently 
needed. The nation’s steel plants 
were loaded to breaking point, so 
other sources were sought. Rein- 
forced concrete was a speculative 
venture, not over favorably consid- 
ered, and it was then that Mr. Nich- 
olson proposed to the Ministry of 
Shipping that they should build 
ships of home-grown timber. To 
make this feasible, he invented and 
patented a system whereby partly 
seasoned timber could be rapidly 
put together by semi-skilled labor. 
The system was, in short, that on 
which Shamrock IV, the America’s 
Cup challenger, had been built— 
“multi-skin” hull on longitudinal 
stringers with widely-spaced web 
frames. Owing to the delay attend- 
ing Government investigations and 
the absence of all knowledge regard- 
ing wood construction, America, the 
country which might have reaped 
great benefit from the system, had 
no opportunity of using it; but by 
building three cargo vessels, Mr. 
Nicholson demonstrated that by his 
system immensely strong ships could 
be built as lightly as of steel. Yet 
these large vessels contained no 
heavy timbers or “grown” wood; 
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Designer of Shamrock IV 


Editor of “The Yachting Monthly” 


Taken especially for “Yachting” 
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Nicholson 


HERBERT REIACH 


Charles Nicholson, on whom Sir Thomas Lipton has pinned his faith to lift the Cup 
with Shamrock IV. An engineer and naval architect who was brought up within the 
sound of caulking mallet and riveting hammer 


the lamination of every part being 
carefully and scientifically devised. 

These ships were built on the 
same system as Shamrock IV, and 
whether or not the design of that 
boat enables her to win, it must be 
granted that never before has so 
clever a piece of constructional 
work crossed the Atlantic. On our 
side she was sailed hard under full 
racing canvas; refitted, she sailed 
oversea under her own power ; and 
yet after six years her structural 
system is as new. For so large- 
sparred and heavily-ballasted a rac- 
ing yacht to do so much without the 
slightest evidence of strain is testi- 
mony to the skill with which she 
was put together by her designer. 
Mr. Nicholson is in truth a ship- 
wright of rare ability, and few know 
so well the capabilities and possibili- 


ties of wood construction. This was 
the knowledge which prompted him 
to choose the material used in the 
present challenger. 

Few are so well qualified for the 
present task as Shamrock’s designer, 
for he possesses four characteristics 
which should stand him in good 
stead : he is a designer of originality 
and enterprise, a builder of rare abil- 
ity and experience, and a master 
mariner of racing craft, with the 
instinct for taking chances. 

As a designer he is well enough 
known, but it is worthy of remem- 
brance that few have competed of- 
tener with Herreshoff. Eight times 
his work was pitted against that 
of the great American, five times 
successfully. Herreshoff had two 
winners and one dead heat, so on 
stable form, Shamrock stands a 
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good chance of winning the series. 

Amphitrite, 161-ton schooner, 
was on the stocks when Charles 
Nicholson first took a hand in his 
firm’s affairs. She was his father’s 
last and fastest schooner, and the 
son’s preliminary problem was to 
modernize her for Colonel Mc- 
Gregor, who wanted to race her. 
He gave her a 50-ton lead keel and 
two centre-plates, and in a private 
match with America’s 364-ton 
Iduna, she won without time allow- 
ance. Thus at once the young de- 
signer became established in na- 
tional and international sport, prov- 
ing that he had inherited his father’s 
ability with his name. From that 
day the business grew without 
pause, overflowing its confines at 
Gosport into the large (and recently 
doubled) premises on the Itchen at 
Southampton. 

Nicholson’s first racing boat was 
Coquette, a half-rater built in 1891, 
and significantly enough, in her 
second year she met that wonder- 
boat of Herreshoff’s designing— 
Wee Win. But like all others, Co- 
quette was beaten, save in an occa- 
sional hard blow. Gareth, the next 
International design (1892), was a 
2% rater, and she also, in her sec- 
ond year, met the Herreshoff Men- 
een. After an exciting season on 
the Solent, honors were easy, 


Gareth winning in a breeze, Meneen 


in light airs. It was unfortunate 
that Gareth never met the Herre- 
shoff Wenonah, then racing in the 
2% rater class on the Clyde. 

Corolla, another 2% rater, was 
produced by Nicholson in 1895, and 
she defeated the Herreshoff Va- 
quero fairly easily. Millagaleen 
(1899) usually beat Herreshoff’s 
30-foot Swanhild, and the Nichol- 
son one-raters accounted for the 
Morwena in 1893. 

Not for several years did the two 


RE 


’ 


{C) Newspaper Illustrations, Ltd, 
Istria, Nicholson's 15-meter boat 
which sailed through the Inter- 
national rule and led to its 

abandonment 


Press Bureau 


Sagitta, an original and striking design by Nicholson. 
She saw active service throughout the late war 
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designers meet again, and then it 
was with craft of very different type. 
It was in 1913 that the schooner 
Margherita met Herreshoft’s West- 
ward at Kiel, and beat her in five 
out of six races. Westward was 
certainly an older boat, and perhaps 
not so well handled as she was when 
she first arrived in Europe, but the 
two may meet again, for Westward 
has been sold to England, and Mar- 
gherita remains to give her battle. 
The boats may indeed race this sea- 
son. 

So far then we have the Nichol- 
son-Herreshoff record, and it is par- 
ticularly interesting at the present 
time. Of course, it ignores the Brit- 
ish designer’s work in other spheres. 
The 19-metre Norada and the 23- 
metre Brynhild were handicapped 
in their first season by cruiser crews, 
but in subsequent years both took 
their proper places in the fleet, and 
it was little short of a calamity for 
her designer when the big Brynhild 
went to the bottom, immediately 
after showing her heels to that bril- 
liant pair, Shamrock and White 
Heather. In 1892 the 5-rater Dacia 
was at the top of her class; but it 
was not until the coming of the 
International Rule boats, the 15- 
metres /stria, Paula IJ] and Pamela, 
that Nicholson came into his own. 
These boats met with phenomenal 
success. All were as striking in the 
originality of their design and rig 
as they were fast through the water, 
while the daring so-called Marconi 
rig of /stria revolutionized sail plans 
both here and in America. And in 
the same year as Pamela came the 
large schooner Margherita, beauti- 
ful and fast, to set the seal on her 
designer’s reputation. 

All this, it may be noted, was ef- 
fected while a large business was be- 
ing rapidly developed. Innumer- 
able cruisers of all rigs and sizes 
were produced each year, and some 
of our largest steam yachts were 
designed and built by the firm at 
Gosport and Southampton, notably 
Sagitta, 756 tons, Miranda, 942 
tons, Emerald, goo tons, and Ara, 
870 tons (Diesel engines and con- 
verted to a cruiser for the French 
Government). War claimed the 
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firm’s entire output. About 1,700 
workers were employed, and ail 
manner of work produced. As an 
instance of the variety, the largest 
flying boat was designed with 2,500 
horse power. 

It will be seen, therefore, that 
Shamrock’s designer is a man 
of many interests and rare ac- 
complishments; but above all he 
is an enthusiastic sailor, and a 
firm believer in the small boat 
as a nursery for young men. He 
races a sailing dinghy regularly 
throughout the summer, or at least 
when opportunity offers, and enjoys 
the doing of it even more than hand- 
ling one of his large racers. There 
are few indeed so capable at the 
wheel of a sailing yacht as Charles 
Nicholson. He has the helmsman’s 
instinct in no small degree, and if 
anything should happen to Mr. Bur- 
ton, Sir Thomas Lipton need not 
look far afield for a helmsman for 
Shamrock IV, for her designer is. 
as clever at the wheel as he is in the 
drawing office or the building yard. 

While it is useless speculating on 
the chances of the Challenger, one 
may say with truth that Nicholson 
has offered a new reading of the 
American Rule. His first effort un- 
der an untried rule of measurement 
is characteristic of the man. Sham- 
rock IV may not be able to give 
time to Resolute or Vanitie, but she 
is a departure, and he must be a bold 
man who would offer the usual crit- 
icism. To unaccustomed eyes she 
is not pretty; neither were /stria 
and Pamela. Nicholson studies effi- 
ciency first and lets good looks fol- 
low.: Thus there is nothing con- 
ventional about the Challenger or 
her giddy sail plan. She is designed 
to sail to windward, and it is on that 
point that her designer has staked 
his chance. He may be wrong, but 


(Continued on page 54) 


W. U. Kirk & Sons 
Margherita, racing on the Solent. 


She was one 
of Nicholson’s many successes 
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Resolute’s Skipper 


By GEORGE TILSON 


One of the famous ‘‘Adams boys,”’ he has been racing for thirty years 


N BOSTON waters we find a 

yachting center the fame of 
which is unsurpassed in -the whole 
country. They are skilled yachts- 
men, these New Englanders, born 
to the sea. To qualify as one of 
them is an accomplishment of no 
mean proportions. And one of 
the men who have graduated 
with flying colors from this rigid 
New England schooling is Charles 
Francis Adams, 2d, skipper of the 
Resolute. 

The story of Adams’ life is not- 
able for several reasons. In the 
first place, the fact that he is a 
member of the Adams family, of 
Quincy, is in itself something. 
This notable name has been be- 
fore the public eye for some years 
past. It happens that the great 
great grandfather of the skillful 
skipper of the Resolute was John 
Adams, second President of the 
United States and the great grand- 
father of the Resolute’s skipper 
was John Quincy Adams, sixth 
President of the United States. 
All of which is something of a 
distinction around Boston way— 
or anywhere else, for that matter. 

As a matter of fact, Adams’ 
yachting history is, in its place, 
about as distinguished as his fam- 
ily history. Adams and _ boats 
have been inseparable for a third 
of a century. He has raced all 
sizes from the largest to the small- 
est and is such a thoroughgoing 
yachtsman that he devotes as 
much care and interest to the 
handling of an 18-footer as he 
does to a boat of cup race dimen- 
sions. 

This intense interest in boats 
began early—probably as a ten- 
year old boy puttering around 
in Quincy Bay catboats. He grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1888, and 
presently he and his two brothers 
proceeded to make the Adams 
family famous yachtsmen as well 
as respected presidents. In 1890, 
the famous Edward Burgess built 
for the Adams boys the Papoose, 
a 36-footer which they sailed 
themselves. This boat met with 
notable success. 

The Papoose was followed in 
1891 by the Harpoon, a 46-footer, 
and then in due course of events 
came the Chinook, and the sonder 
boat Auk. Unfortunately, the 
-youngest brother died and_ the 
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Charles Francis Adams, 2d, one of the famous “Adams boys,” 

who have been prominent in yacht racing for over thirty-three 

years. He is skipper of the Resolute, and his skillful handling 
of the Cup defender has done much to make her a winner 


other two have carried on the 
work. as owners and skippers and 
always with great success in both 
capacities. In I910, came a sec- 
ond Harpoon, a sonder boat which 
under the skipper-owner’s clever 
guidance won the President Taft 
Cup in the international series of 
races with Spain. Last year he 
put a Marconi rig on an unsuc- 
cessful R-boat and cleaned up the 
fleet. 

Charles Francis Adams, Sec- 
ond’s, interest in yachting from 
first to last has been entirely that 
of an amateur. At one time he 
was Mayor of Quincy and he is 
now treasurer of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 





Long Races for Motor 
Craft 


ONG distance racing for power 
boats seems to be reviving this 
season, judging by the events sched- 
uled. 
On July 2nd and 3rd, the New 
York Motor Boat Club will stage 
the race to Albany and return, 270 


statute miles, the cruiser classes 
starting at 7 P. M. on the 2nd and 
the open boats at 7 the next morn- 
ing. Boats under 50 feet L. W. L., 
owned by a member of a club be- 
longing to the A. P. B. A., may 
compete. 

The Block Island Race is set for 
July roth, under the auspices of the 
New York Athletic Club. A week 
later the Colonial Yacht Club will 
start the boats to Cornfield Point 
Light Vessel and return. On Au- 
gust 14th the A. P. B. A. Cruiser 
Championship will be fought for 
over the New York Athletic Club 
course.. The race to Poughkeepskie 
and return, handled by the Colonial 
Yacht Club, is set for August 21st. 
The distance is 130 miles. 

In September, the New York 
Athletic Club holds a Navigation 
Race on the 4th, the Hudson River 
Yacht Club holds open races for all 
classes on the 12th and the ocean 
race of the Tamaqua Yacht Club is 
scheduled for the 19th. 

Only one regatta is, so far to be 
held in October, that of the Colum- 
bia Yacht Club, on the 9th. 
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Oriana II on her trial trip in the Harlem River 


Oriana II, a New Cruiser 


NE of those husky cruisers 
that are always in demand 
has recently been turned out by 
the New York Yacht, Launch and 
Engine Co., of Morris Heights 
New York City. The new boat 





A glance at the engine room, with its 8-cylin- 
der, 115-H. P. model T Sterling and Delco 
lighting plant 


is for Mr, Arthur T. Murray, of 
Springfield, Mass., and has been 
named Oriana II. 

She is large enough to be able, 
being 53 feet 6 inches over all, 53 
feet 2 inches on the water line, 
12 feet 6 inches beam and 3 feet 
3 inches draught. Her construc- 
tion is heavy and the interior ar- 
rangements are well laid out. 
There is a good sized stateroom 
forward and another one aft. 
Amidships is a large saloon which 


Photographs by Edwin Levick 


can be used for sleeping quarters 
when necessary, and there are the 
usual toilet arrangements. 

Just forward of the saloon is the 
engine room, with full headroom 
over most of it, in which is in- 
stalled a model T 8-cylinder Sterl- 
ing, which develops 115 horse 
power at 800 revolutions. Ori- 
ana II is the third Sterling-powered 
cruiser Mr. Murray has owned. 
The engine room arrangement is 
interesting, with its neat Delco 
lighting plant and the control 
board so placed that the engineer 
has no excuse for overlooking his 
gauges. 

On her trial trip at Morris 
Heights, the yacht developed over 
14 miles per hour, her designed 
cruising speed. 





The bridge deck, with its protecting windshield, makes a fine lounging place. All 





The finish below decks is neat and plain— 
shipshape, in fact 








controls center here 
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Edwin Levick 


Pioneer was a seven-step Fauber hydroplane and tremendously fast. She came over after the Harmsworth Cup in 1910, and made a show 
of the defending boats until she was crippled. Dixie III is seen at the right 


Boats That Go Over the Top 


By L. L. LITTLE 


Fifty years ago an English parson had an 
idea and today we have the hydroplane 


HE way of the prophet is 
hard. There were false ones 
in Biblical days and they found life 
unpleasant. Even true prophets 
fare no better many times, espe- 
cially in their own circles. Colum- 
bus, Langley—oh, name them your- 
self—were all scorned, laughed 
down, neglected and dismissed. 

An English clergyman, if you 
please, The Reverend C. M. Ramus, 
had a lot to do with the making of 
the big express cruiser which you 
may buy for your wife, with a but- 
ton where she places her delicate toe 
for the self-starter and ail. That 
was as long ago as 1872. There is 
plenty of evidence—since ruled out 
—that he was a freak, or at least 
that his idea of building the hull of 
a boat was freakish. The idea, 
which shall appear shortly, went to 
the English Admiralty, and Froude, 
the great and only Froude, made an 
investigation and report. 

“All wrong,” said the report, and 


the poor clergyman went to a long 
rest which has probably been dis- 
turbed many times since when boats 
designed as he said they should be, 
have skittered over the race courses 
at speeds little short of marvellous. 
The ideas of Ramus, based upon 
results with small models, clashed 
with the theories and “laws” which 
Froude had worked out; hence the 
report. 

Ramus, if you please, figured that 
if the boat could be partly raised 
out of the water, he could get 
greater speed. That was the origin, 
so far as is known, of the hydro- 
plane model. He used a single step, 
which gave him two inclined planes 
of lower surface. with sufficient 
power and speed, he found the bow 
rising until there was less surface 
exposed to the water; ergo, less 
friction, less wave making, and 
therefore less resistance. There 
were many things he did not know, 
one of them being that there is a 


law of comparative length and 
speed which so far has proved un- 
alterable. His scheme, however, 
was sound and has been proven to 
general satisfaction. Depending 
upon the shape of the boat, and 
other things too technical to enter 
here, if you double the speed of the 
boat you may increase the wave- 
making resistance from four to 
sixteen times. Ramus appears not 
to have known that. The skin re- 
sistance may be made to remain 
about constant, because the surface 
is reduced as the boat rises; but it 
is not reduced for the simple reason 
that increased speed gives more 
water on the reduced surface in the 
same amount of time. 

At any rate, Ramus went to a 
more or less untroubled sleep, 
without receiving the acclaim to 
which he was entitled as a dis- 
coverer. His real reward, it may be 
supposed, will rest upon how he 
lived and preached. His old “single 
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Miss Detroit V is one of the American team that is going to England this summer to try to bring back the British International 
Trophy, more familiarly known as the Harmsworth Cup. Notice the step and the bow rudder 
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Power is what does the trick. Step and planes help, but it is power that makes a boat 
go. Here is the pair of twelve-cylinder motors that drive Miss Detroit V 


stepper” likewise died a natural 
death and slumbered, as was fitting, 
after the “cure” contained in 
Froude’s official potion. 

Along about the first decade of 
the twentieth century, someone 
awoke to the old, old idea fostered 
by Ramus. The hydroplane, resur- 
rected, began to take its place 
among racing craft. English and 
French designers dug it out of its 
Rip Van Winkle slumbers. <A 
couple of Italians and some Amer* 
icans followed suit: and in the sec- 
ond decade, the “hydro” has been 
having its day. In a sense, the idea 
is as simple as old Willie Keeler’s 
method of batting. “Hit ’em where 
they ain’t,” said Willie, with the re- 
sult that outfielders of rival clubs 
developed wonderful _ sprinting 
ability and leg muscles through 
chasing Keeler’s hits. Put all possi- 
ble surface of your racer above 
water, and you'll get speed was the 
theory which many designers and 
others followed, once they had 
awakened to the value of poor old 
Ramus. 

“Forget it,” says George F. 
Crouch, designer of Peter Pan VII. 


“Sure, get them out as far as you 
can, use your ‘steps’ and inclined 
planes, but that doesn’t make a boat 
fast. It’s power that does the busi- 
ness.” 

And there you are. The Ramus 
idea will help, but after all it is the 
punch you are able to put behind 
that solves the problem of speed. 
Willie’s dope was all right on get- 
ting hits, but if he couldn’t have 
done it in addition to telling how, 
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all the sport writers of to-day would 
be sadly lacking in material about 
him. 

Another thing pointed out by 
Mr. Crouch may interest those 
whose knowledge of hydroplanes is 
limited to having seen a 20-footer 
skittering over quiet water with a 
swerve and wobble sadly reminis- 
cent of days before the 18th 
Amendment. 

“High power and light weight in 
conjunction are essential to success- 
ful use of the hydroplane princi- 
ple,” declares this designer. 
“There’s little or no use in design- 
ing a boat on hydro lines if the total 
weight is greater than forty pounds 
per horsepower.” And with Mr. 
Crouch that amounts to a law. It 
may have been something like this 
that was involved in the decision of 
the English Admiralty when Ramus 
took his dejected, slow, and long 
walk back to the Rectory. (The 
Reverend gentleman’s reflections 
upon the intélligence of said Ad- 
miralty, deponent knoweth not.) 

At any rate, when it comes to 
great, ocean-going liners, slow- 
moving freighters and the like, the 
skin resistance is of such formi- 
dable nature that it can not be dis- 
turbed much. In a smaller boat, as 
noted above, the skin resistance 
may be held as a constant by put- 
ting enough power back of inclined 
planes to shove the hull above 
water. While the wave-making re- 
sistance increases immensely (four 
to sixteen times), by doubling speed, 
yet raising the hull out of the water 
is the secret—less surface to make 
waves, and therefore less resistance. 

Up to 1910, Mr. Crouch had de- 
signed three boats on the hydro 
model, but he had seen only one 
other. In that year, the Pioneer, 
a Fauber 40-footer, came over to 
take the Harmsworth Cup back to 


(Continued on page 74) 





Maple Leaf III, another unsuccessful B. I. T. contender, at top speed, with nearly 


half of her length out of water, running on the after ends of her planes 
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W. P. Burton 


The British amateur who will handle 
Shamrock IV in the races for the cup 


HE duration of a racing 

helmsman’s life is a matter 
of speculation, and it depends very 
largely on. temperament and mode 
of living. Ten—or even fifteen— 
years ago there were two Corinth- 
ian yachtsmen whom most of us 
would have backed against any pro- 
fessional. These were W. P. Bur- 
ton and “Johnnie” Payne. Both 
came from the same East Coast of 
England school of small boat sail- 
ors, and both sailed in the same 
classes, climbing from step to step. 
Up to the outbreak of war there 
was little difference, but the balance, 
if any, was in favor of Burton. He, 
like Payne, had then a quarter of a 
century’s success in racing craft of 
fair size. Both will race large 
yachts this summer, Mr. Burton 
Shamrock IV, and Mr. Payne 
the Herreshoff-designed and _ built 
schooner Westward. Such is the 
turn which Fortune’s wheels has 
taken, and the question is now be- 
ing freely debated in British clubs: 
have they retained their nerve and 
skill? None can tell. We have 
had a six-year break, and Mr. 
Burton may or may not be the 
man he was. We shall see. Cer- 
tainly he is older in looks and in 
years, but so is Mr. Adams, al- 
though the latter has not suffered 
idleness which has been our lot. 

Like Sir Thomas Lipton, Mr. 
Burton has practically retired after 
a strenuous business life, and curi- 
ously enough, both earned the 
wherewithal to do so in the same 
line of commerce. Mr. Burton sails 
a good race, and he does not suffer 
from what we call “temperament.” 
His handling is safe and even 
rather than brilliant. He does not 
lose his head, or as our soldiers 
say, “get the wind up.” He knows 
the game from A to Z, and he 
plays it with a lifelong experience 
to prompt his judgment. Since 
1897, he has sailed here in the 
hottest classes, and he won his 
reputation in the old 52-foot class, 
than which we have never had a 
better. 

There is perhaps a difference in 
sailing against seven or eight keen 
boats of nearly equal speed, and 
against one adversary of unknown 
quality. The watching of rivals’ 


By HERBERT REIACH 


Editor of the “The Yachting Monthly” 
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The afterguard of Shamrock IV, Sir Thomas Lipton’s staff and executives. On the left 
stands Colonel Duncan F. D. Neill, D. S. O., who directed the fitting out of the yacht. 


Next to him is Charles Nicholson, designer of the yacht. 
England's leading amateur helmsman, who will handle her. 
Hickman, navigator of the “green frigate.” 


Next is W. P. Burton, 
On the right is Claude 


Mrs. Burton, seated, is said to be an 


excellent helmsman and strategist 


tactics and guessing at their strate- 
gy, however, is useful experience, 
and Mr. Burton has had plenty of 
that. In the Cup races, a clever 
start should set him off with some 
lead, and it is then for him to 
study the boat and her canvas, to 
get the last inch out of her on 
every point of sailing, and to make 
the marks in the quickest time. 
Few have experience of such duels 
which call for the true-born sailor- 
man’s skill and judgment. 

In Shamrock’s designer Sir 
Thomas has in reserve another of 
our finest helmsmen. Before the war 
Mr. Nicholson did brilliant work at 
the stick in the large yachts which 
he designed. Knowing the boats. 
he could alwavs coax the most out 
of them, and his great knowledge 
of the capabilities of gear and sails 
will be useful off Sandy Hook. 


Shamrock’s sailing master is Al- 
bert Turner, a captain of long ex- 
perience in racing. For innumer- 
able seasons he sailed in charge of 
Mr. Burton’s boats, and the two 
now work together with that 
mental harmony which is of in- 
estimable value in racing, when one 
has not always the time to amplify 
or explain an order. Altogether, 
Shamrock is fortunate in her aft- 
erguard. Colonel Neill has intimate 
knowledge of Cup races, and can 
give good advice when such is 
wanted. Anything from thirty to 
forty picked East Coast racing 
hands complete a complement 
which leaves little to be desired. 

While racing, Mr. Burton is in- 
variably accompanied by his wife, 
who is now with him in New York 
and will race on Shamrock IV. 
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Development of the America’s Cup Yacht 


By HENRY C. AMES 
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ACHTSMEN have _ always 
sought for speed, but the de- 
velopment of the modern type of 
racing yacht has been very gradual. 
Sailors are notoriously among the 
most conservative people in the 
world and look askance at anything 
new. 
The Cygnet, the first boat in the 
accompanying illustration, was 
rather an apple bowed craft and 
shows the type of the period be- 
fore George Steers designed the 
America. To-day we would call 
her a tub. Her greatest beam is 
well forward and she is merely 
a refinement of the trading schoon- 
ers of the day. Below her 
is the America, with great deadrise, 
a long, hollow entrance, and great- 
est beam abaft amidships. Next 
is Cambria, the challenger of 1870, 
a sturdy keel schooner. Below her 
is Magic, the winner of that year’s 
race, a light draught centerboarder. 
Columbia, another  centerboard 
schooner, shows a strong family 
resemblance. Livonia, the chal- 
lenger .of 1871, is a refined Cam- 
bria, but a sturdy, seagoing craft 
that earned her living in trade for 
years after her yachting days were 
over. Next comes Sappho, a keel 
schooner, but of lighter draught 
than the English type and with 
more beam and easier lines. Made- 
leine, the defender of 1876, is next. 
She was a centerboard schooner 
and the fastest yacht of her day. 
Below her are Atalanta, the Cana- 
dian sloop that came here in 1881 
and the Mischief, that defated her. 
Then comes the first Burgess de- 
fender, the Puritan, built in 1885. 
She was a centerboarder but deeper 
than the prevailing American type 
—what we called then a “compro- 
mise sloop.” Below her is Genesta, 
a typical British cutter, the so- 
called “plank on edge.” She was 
the product of a vicious rule of 
measurement that taxed beam un- 
duly. Galatea, at the top of the 
second column, was of the same 
type and was easily defeated by 
Mayflower, an improved Puritan. 
Thistle shows the modern tendency 
to reduce wetted surface, for she 
was cut away to the limit—for her 
day. Volunteer, a sweeter lined, 
narrower and deeper Mayflower, 
disposed of her with ease. Both 
these yachts show the tendency to 
lengthen the ends and thus get 
easier lines. This brings us to 
1887. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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How The Millionaire Does It 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


Seeking contentment by inspecting rich men’s yachts 


O my way of thinking the 
millionaire misses a lot of 
fun when he goes yachting. Prob- 
ably, to the wealthy man’s way of 
thinking, we miss a lot ot tun when 
we go yachting. So there you are. 
Chacun a son gout. But as Mr. G. 
Whatawad’s gout is so different 
from ours, let us investigate his 
maritime methods and_ contrast 
them unfavorably with ours, if we 
can. It will be hard to do. 
Possibly the possession of a 
large bank roll brings with it a 
sense of dignity, which, like the 
burden of Atlas, settles down on 
the unfortunate plutocrat’s shoul- 
ders and robs him of the knowl- 
edge of what fun is. I have had 
the pleasure of sailing on many 
gorgeous yachts and_ inspecting 
many others during the course of 
their construction. At such times 
the merciful Deity has always sent 
me the comforting thought that, 
with all his wonderful yachting 
accessories, his marine pipe organs, 
his floating ballrooms, his silken 
monogrammed bed draperies, his 
hand-lettered china, and so on ad 
infinitum, the aquatic Croesus 
doesn’t know what the real pleas- 
ures of yachting are. I refer to 
the joy of lying on the deck of a 
small, sturdy, moderate priced 
motorboat or sailing craft a mil- 





The music room of a modern steam yacht not only has all the comfort of a country home, 
but offers opportunity for taste and originality in decoration and fittings 


lion miles from the nearest pest 
hole of a city, basking in the rays 
of the summer sun, fishing when 
we feel like it, eating ditto, with no 
thought to the dictums of “what 
the well dressed man will wear” 
and gathering mental, spiritual and 
physical health from the simple 
contact with Nature. The idea will 
not down that such is the method 
by which the Lord expected us to 





A large fireplace on a steam yacht is not at all out of place. 
interior on this page, show the music room on the Cyprus 


This, and the other 


partake of His benefits and that 
He never intended people to live 
in cities. The way the rich man 
goes yachting is merely carrying 
city life to sea. 

Take Lyndonia, for instance, the 
biggest, best and most costly yacht 
of the year; the floating palace on 
which Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the 
publisher of Saturday Evening 
Post and Ladies’ Home Journal, 
will carry a shipload of guests 
wherever on the Seven Seas they 
want to go. 

It has been my pleasure to be 
entertained in one honest-to-good- 
ness palace, that of His Highness 
Said Ali bin Hamoud, who was 
Sultan of Zanzibar until he de- 
cided, with the help of the British 
Government, that life in Paris was 
more to his liking. Said Ali, at 
that time a callow youth of 26, 
was a wizard for luxury. Cham- 
pagne flowed freely at breakfast 
every morning. I still have one of 
his cigarettes equipped with his 
brilliant red Arabic monogram and 
triple tips of gold leaf, cork and 
rose petal. And, oy! the suits of 
clothes that young man had! And 
the gold beds and jeweled chairs 
and oriental draperies and the 
push button system connected with 
his completely, if not artistically, 
equipped harem! I remember one 
night, when the Sultan and Ralph 
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Paragon is a clean-lined craft with more than a suggestion of the torpedo boat in her appearance, but inboard she is all 
Yacht, luxurious and comfortable. She is 120 feet long, and is driven by a pair of 6-cylinder Winton motors 


Ellis, his aide de camp, and—but 
that’s another tale. 

What I had in mind was that, 
although His Highness loved 
luxury and, being the proud pos- 
sessor of a cute little monopoly of 
Zanzibar clove trees (and Z’bar 
supplies three-quarters of the 
world’s cloves), was well able to 
surround himself with anything 
money could buy, he went in natu- 
rally for gaudy, brilliant colors and 
materials. Mr. Curtis has gone to 
extremes of rich severity, chaste 
harmony and other expressions so 
frequently used by writers on 
motorboating styles in Vanity Fair. 
The Sultan’s drawing room, where 
he frequently drew three aces to a 
pair of trays in a diplomatic pour- 
parler with the British and Belgian 
ambassadors, was, I think, done in 
the Abdul Barghash Period. I 
once had a very beautiful 21-ft. 
catboat decorated completely in the 
Fishing Period, while, as my 
wealth and culture grew, I became 
the possessor of several luxurious 
motor craft finished, respectively, 
in the Evinrude, Cruising, Duck- 
ing and Moonlight Periods. But 
Mr. Curtis has outdone both the 


lavish ornamentations of the Sul- 
tan and my own humble efforts. 
He has innumerable rooms on his 
230-foot marine mansion and each 
room is finished in a different 
period. 

The stateroom of Mr. and Mrs. 
Curtis looks no more like a part of 
a boat than would any tastefully 
decorated 19 by 16 foot bedroom 
in a fine residence. It is exactly 
that. With its beautiful twin beds, 
settee, dressing table and mirrors, 
and its delicately formed electric 
light fixtures, it is a perfect piece 
of work in the Adam Period. The 
original plan was to have the state- 
room represent the Louis XVI 
Period, but it was changed. The 
carpet in this room was especially 
woven for the occasion. The din- 
ing room might have been trans- 
planted from the St. Regis. It is 
in the Jacobean Period and is 24 
feet 3 inches by 16 feet 6 inches, 
with silken curtains, and a particu- 
larly artistic ceiling. The saloon, 
in which one can loaf most effetely, 
is in the simple treatment of the 
William and Mary Period, with 
walnut predominating in the set- 
tees, sofas, lounges and other pana- 
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Lyndonia, built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation for Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
is the largest and finest steam yacht of the year. She is fitted with all up-to-date devices to 
ensure the owner's comfort 


ceas for fatigue. It is 25 feet long 
and 17 feet wide, with plate glass 
windows and elaborate electric 
candelabra. The Tudor Epoch is 
immortalized in the smoking room. 
Here the general tone is grey, and 
one finds an oak desk, harmonious 
paneling, and leather arm chairs 
to ease one’s bones. 


The other day I dined in what 
is supposed to be one of the most 
equisitely furnished rooms in the 
world. It is in a restaurant which 
was formerly a gambling house 
maintained by an internationally 
known gentleman, whose pleasure 
it was to teach Casino, Old Maid, 
Hearts and Double Canfield to the 
rich and their sons (usually at dif- 
ferent times). It was furnished, I 
should say, in the Liberal Period, 
when polished mahogany was a 
nickel a foot and Italian marble 
was given away. I received some- 
thing of the same impression when 
wandering through the six guests’ 
staterooms on Lyndonia. The dif- 
ference is that, on Lyndonia, the 
builders were thinking of such 
material things as comfort, con- 
venience and good taste instead of 
simply lavish outlay. The rooms 
are gems—in the American Co- 
lonial and Eighteenth Century 
Periods — with slumber - inducing 
twin beds and all the comforts of 
a modest home—on Fifth Avenue. 

For the ablutionary exercises of 
the owner and his guests there are 
seven tiled bathrooms, any one of 
which is ’way ahead of the his- 
toric baths of the famous Pom- 
peiian gentleman. Hot and cold 
fresh and salt water are on tap. 
The two largest of these state- 
rooms measure 14 feet 6 inches 
long by 14 feet wide and there is 
a bathroom 14 feet by 5 feet ad- 
joining each. Each officer on the 
ship, and there are six of them, 
has a stateroom to himself and the 
-officers have a special mess room 
which is quite distinct from the 
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capacious quarters and _ dining 
room for the crew of forty-two 
men, 


This whole ship is a credit to 
the stability and capabilities of her 
manufacturers, the Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corporation. Among 
other luxuries might be mentioned 
her wireless apparatus and _ tele- 
phone system, her electrically 
driven clothes-washing and dish- 
washing machines, her refrigerat- 
ing and ice-making plant and her 
steam heating system. All wood- 
work on the vessel, even to the 
rails, is of teak and her pair of 
1,000 horsepower Speedway steam 
engines drive her at 16 miles an 
hour. 


That is how one millionaire does 
it. Probably the completeness of 
Lyndonia is due to the fact that 
Mr. Curtis has had several yachts 
and this craft is the culmination of 
his many years of cruising experi- 
ence. It might be interesting to 
see how other millionaires provide 
for their comfort afloat. 

The most interesting yacht I 
ever saw was Lounger IV, built 
for James Hammond, the eccentric 
head of a typewriter company. A 
recital of many of her charms 
would sound like a repetition of 
the description of Lyndonia on a 
smaller scale, but Mr. Hammond 
brought his peculiar genius to bear 
in several ways when fitting out 
this motor yacht with which he 
hoped vainly to while away ten or 
fifteen years of restful recreation 
after a busy business life. 


On Lounger IV the owner’s 
stateroom, at first glance, appeared 
like any other stateroom on any 
other luxurious craft. But along- 
side the owner’s bunk there was 
a lever, the purpose of which Mr. 
Hammond explained to me him- 
self by flopping upon the bunk, 
pushing the lever toward the wall 
and ascending with the bunk for 
about seven feet so that he could 
look out of the porthole which was 
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The dining room on Cyprus suggests an airy summer home rather than the deckhouse of 
a steam yacht. The rods bracing the table give almost the only suggestion of shipboard 


placed near the ceiling. Pushing 
the lever forward again Mr. Ham- 
mond and the bunk returned to 
normal and we passed on to inspect 
his marine garage on deck, which 
was a sort of well sunk into the 
after deck to accommodate the 
owner’s limousine. 

During the past five years many 
wealthy men have turned from 
the expensive steam yacht to the 
craft driven by gasoline engines. 
The biggest, and probably the most 
elaborate, motor yacht is Aramis, 
designed by A. Loring Swasey and 
built by Robert Jacob at. City 
Island for Arthur H. Marks. This 
steel hull with its teak trim has a 
“boaty” atmosphere all the way 
through, although its luxuries are 
not curtailed by that fact. Sleep- 
ing on Aramis is done in berths, 
not in beds, but the berths are of 
such a gorgeous nature that only 
one hardened to the enjoyment of 
riches can close his eyes for the 
first two or three nights. Re- 
frigerators, ice-making machines, 


a thermo-fan system for heating, 
cooling, and ventilating, a real fire- 
place, a many-thousand dollar pipe 
organ and a number of beautiful 
original paintings, are included in 
the fittings of this craft, which is 
150 feet long and carries a crew of 
nine officers and men, a_ small 
number compared with the crew 
of a steam yacht. 

Aramis has a cruising radius of 
6,200 nautical miles at 10 knots 
or 2,500 miles at her full speed of 
15 knots. 

Another craft worthy of notice 
in any discussion of wealthy boats 
is Haida, also built at City 
Island, from designs by Henry J. 
Gielow. She is the pet pastime of 
Major Max C. Fleischman, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and the New 
York Yacht Club. She is 144 feet 
7 inches long and her steel hull is 
driven through the water by two 
Winton-Diesel oil engines of 300 
horse power each. The thing about 
Haida which is calculated to raise 

(Continued on page 78) 





These rooms, below decks on the Aztec, give an idea of comfort that one does not usually associate with a ship. Thick carpets, soft cushions, 
inlaid panels and rare woods add to the atmosphere of luxury 





HE long list of men who have 
defended the America’s cup 
since 1851 includes a number of 
picturesque figures. Run over the 
names of some of the members of 
the various syndicates, designers, 
and masters and you will find char- 
acters that might have stepped full 
clothed from the pages of a favorite 
novel. 

Go back to the beginning of 
things in yacht racing annals and 
take the case of Commodore John 
C. Stevens who was the leader of 
the America syndicate and prac- 
tically manager of the yacht. Until 
a short time before the America 
project was launched, yachting in 
this country was almost an un- 
known sport. As a young man, 
however,.Stevens had been inter- 
ested in sail boats and later on in 
larger craft. He was a great ex- 
perimenter and was continually try- 
ing to get more speed and improve 
models generally. He was one of 
the few men in the country endowed 
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Men Who Have Made Cup History 


By ELON JESSUP 


Some odds and ends about yachtsmen, skippers and designers 


with sufficient vision to see the full 
possibilities of yachting. The re- 
sult of the America’s trip to Europe 
was a wholly fitting climax to the 
long years of study and persever- 
ance which Commodore Stevens 
had dedicated to the cause. 

Nor must we forget George 
Steers, the young designer who had 
just made something of a reputa- 
tion for himself by designing the 
celebrated pilot boat Mary Taylor. 
This youth had courageously dis- 
carded all previous theories of de- 
sign and the result was a craft 
which turned out to be the forerun- 
ner of the best type of American 
racing schooner. It was George 
Steers, just turned thirty, who was 
chosen to design the America. 

Coming down to more recent 
times, let us stop in the eighties and 
meet General Charles J. Paine and 
Edward Burgess. The names of 
these two picturesque figures are 
closely linked together during the 
races 1885, 1886 and 1887. Gen- 
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Nathaniel G. Herreshoff, engineer, naval architect and sailorman, popularly known as 
the Wizard of Bristol. He is the designer of the Resolute and of every cup defender 
built since the death of Burgess in 1891 
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eral Paine was a member of the 
syndicate which built the Puritan 
and Burgess acted as designer. 
Burgess was a Harvard man who 
had begun life as a naturalist. But 
he liked sailing and began studying 
yacht designing just for the fun of 
the thing. In 1884 he started in 
business as a yacht designer and in 
the course of seven years laid down 
the lines of 137 vessels. Among 
these were the Puritan, Mayflower 
and Volunteer. The Volunteer de- 
fended the Cup in 1887. She has 
been called the finest specimen of 
the older type of centerboard craft 
ever produced. 

Old timers who have seen Bur- 
gess on board one of his yachts re- 
call him as a sturdy, wiry little man 
with a short brown beard. And 
they say that when a Burgess cup 
defender crossed the line a winner, 
the sturdy little Burgess immedi- 
ately proceeded to turn a most un- 
conventional somersault on her 
deck. 

General Paine’s great luxury in 
life consisted of defending the 
America’s Cup. Expense was no 
object. In 1886 he bore the entire 
expense of the Mayflower only to 
have her beaten in the first trials by 
the Puritan. The General proceeded 
to get busy and give his sloop the 
whirlwind of a tuning up. As a 
result the Mayflower came out a 
winner. 

In 1887 the challenger was the 
Thistle. The boat which General 
Paine again bore the entire expense 
for to defend the cup was the Vol- 
unteer. And the defender sailed 
safely home to victory. An amus- 
ing little incident is told about these 
races. There were no Government 
vessels in those days to keep the 
course clear and naturally enough 
the excursion boats crowded the 
racers. As a result, the Volunteer 
displayed over her taffrail a large 
canvas sign which read: “Keep 
Astern.” After the race had been 
won, General Paine remarked in his 
customary dry manner: 

“Tt was a good sign, but no one 
paid any attention to it but the 
Thistle.” 

An old time follower of yacht 
racing describes General Paine’s 
picturesque personality as follows: 

“He used to lounge about the 
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LOOK OUT FOR SQUALLS! 


“I GUESS, MASTER JOHNNY, IF YOU DON’T LOOK SHARP, I’LL SHOW YOU HOW TO MAKE A 


American Youth. 


This cartoon appeared in Punch after the America’s victory in 1851. 


SEVENTY-FOUR NEXT!!” 


At that time the American clipper ship was the fastest 


thing afloat, and Yankee shipwrights were well able to build a “74,” the battleship of the period 


deck of his defender staring at the 
far horizon through a peculiarly 
cumbersome glass. He wore a 
stained and battered straw hat, a 
blue flannel shirt, a pair of old 
trousers, and red suspenders. Brit- 
ish challengers grew weary of see- 
ing the angle of those suspenders in 
the back.” 

Burgess was a designer of suc- 
cessful racing yachts. In due course 
of events his wreath found its way 
to the head of Nat Herreshoff, 
where it still remains fairly secure. 
Burgess’ beard was. brown and 
Herreshoff’s is gray, but each figure 
in its way is equally picturesque. 
Herreshoff was never guilty of any- 
thing so frivolous as turning a 
somersault on the deck—or any 
place else. A grim and silent man 
who has been likened to Napoleon, 
“a sceptered hermit, wrapped in the 
solitude of his own originality.” 

The sailing masters of the vari- 
ous cup defenders have nearly all 
been picturesque figures. Take, for 
example, Captain Crocker who 
sailed the Puritan to victory in 1885. 
He used to wear big smoked 


goggles when at the wheel which 
gave him the general appearance of 
something between a pirate and an 
ogre. But perhaps an old saying of 
the fishermen of the New England 
coast best describes him: 

“Cap’n Auberry Crocker an’ a 
crew o Nawiggians kin beat all 
hell.” 

The same sentiments might be 
expressed concerning Captain 
Crocker’s successor of some fifteen 
years later. We refer to that re- 
doubtable Scotchman, Charley Barr 
of fond memory, who has variously 
been termed “the unbeatable,” “the 
continuous victor,” and other terms 
to suit. Barr was all of a genius 
and his exploits will long be re- 
membered by present and future 
generations of yachtsmen. Barr 
was a little, dark faced, stoop- 
shouldered man with black mus- 
tache, beetling brows and dark 
brown eyes. He stood only five 
feet three inches tall in his boots. 

When the Columbia was 
launched, Charles Barr was selected 
as her captain. There was more or 
less criticism about this at first, but 


it soon died down after Barr got 
well under way, for he proved to 
be one of the most remarkable skip- 
pers that ever trod a deck. When 
Sarr was sailing in a race there was 
nobody near him except the man 
who took his orders, and no order 
was audible on another craft. His 
slight standing figure over the 
wheel never made a hurried move- 
ment. He always seemed to be in a 
sort of a dream. But his absolute 
calm concealed intense alertness. 
It must be admitted that Barr put 
some sensations in yacht racing 
that had not been found there be- 
fore, and when examined closely, 
perhaps some of these were not al- 
together polite. But with one ex- 
ception no sailing committee found 
him on the wrong side of the rules, 
because he studied and brooded on 
every possible advantage until there 
was no one who could give him 
pointers. When charged before a 
committee, Barr had his arguments 
in nutshell form and as coldly as on 
his own deck explained that there 
was nothing to prevent him from 
(Continued on age 52) 
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Setting the mainsail is an all-hands job. The peak and throat halliards are manned and the big sail 


goes up slowly and smoothly 


Racing Tactics 


By H. F. LAWRENCE 


Some elementary facts about yacht racing 


| ye yacht racing, as in nearly all 
other racing, skill and a thor- 
ough knowledge of racing tactics 
count fully as much as _ speed. 
Given two yachts of nearly equal 
speed, and it is the one which is 
handled the best and is the most 
cleverly sailed that usually wins, 
barring flukes. In fact, a slower 
boat, cleverly handled and with a 
well-drilled crew, often takes the 
measure of a faster boat indiffer- 
ently sailed. It is for this reason 
that the choice of a skipper for 
an America’s Cup contender, and 
the proper drilling of her crew, 
become so important. For those 
not familiar with the technique of 
yacht racing the following brief 
summary of racing tactics may 
be enlightening and enable them 
to get some idea of what the 
maneuvers of the yachts (often 
mystifying to the uninitiated) 
mean in their relation to the race. 

In this country the majority of 
races are started at a given time 
by guns or whistles, the starting 
and finishing line being an im- 
aginary line between the commit- 
tee boat and a mark boat, some 
200 to 400 yards apart. There are 
usually three signals given to mark 
the start. For instance, if the 
start is to be at 11 o'clock a warn- 
ing signal would be given at 10.50, 
a preparatory at 10.55, and ex- 


actly at 11 A. M. the starting 
signal. If the rules call for a 
“one gun start,” all the yachts 
are timed from the starting gun, 
and any boat that is late getting 
to the line is handicapped by just 
the amount of time she crosses 
after the gun. So every skipper 
strives to have his yacht as nearly 
as possible on the line when the 
gun goes in order to save this 
time. If he is over too soon, how- 
ever, he knows that he will be re- 
called and lose much valuable time 
coming back and recrossing. 

In the America’s Cup contests 
of recent years the rule has usually 
been to give the yachts two min- 
utes to cross the line, taking the 
actual time of crossing up to 2 
minutes, and after that penaliz- 
ing any boat later than the 2 min- 
utes allowed by timing her as cross- 
ing at 2 minutes past the start- 
ing hour, irrespective of when she 
actually crosses. It will thus be 
seen how important it is in one 
of these Cup contests to make a 
good start and not be late at the 
line. In addition to the impor- 
tance of saving time, the position 
of the boats at the start is all im- 
portant, and each skipper strives 
to place his boat at the start where 
she will be in the best position, 
and not be bothered by the other. 
For that reason the ten minutes 


between the warning and the start- 
ing signal is usually the most im- 
portant of the race and each skip- 
per tries to “out jockey” the other 
in order to get the best position 
and be on the line with the gun. 
Thus each move means something 
in a well thought out plan, and 
the boats are not aimlessly sailing 
about as the spectator may some- 
times think. 

It is important to have your 
wind clear at the start and, also, 
to have your boat going and under 
good headway and not dead in the 
water. So on the start each skip- 
per tries to keep to windward of 
the other and to cross as near 
the weather end of the line as 
possible. He must be careful 
about right of way, and not to 
place himself in a position where 
the other yacht can force him 
about and get to windward of 
him. Frequently, if a boat gets 
the weather berth with the other 
under her lee, she can keep it 
throughout the windward leg and 
prevent the other from getting 
clear at all. This coveted position 
at the start may often mean win- 
ning the race where boats are 
evenly matched. There are any 
number of tricks of starting which 
skippers can bring into play, and 
it often taxes a man’s resourceful- 
ness to land his boat on the line 
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and in the desired position. 
Sometimes, when the start is be- 
fore the wind, it may be policy 
to hold back and cross after the 
other fellow, in order to blanket 
him and take his wind when 
spinnakers are set. But to do this 
the boats must be close together, 
with one right on the heels of the 
other. 

After the start, and on the 
windward leg, the leading boat us- 
ually tries not to let the one to lee- 
ward split tacks (that is, go off 
on the other tack) with her and 
get clear, but endeavors to keep 
her relative position by tacking 
whenever the leeward boat tacks. 
This is in order not only to bother 
her but to prevenc her going off 
where she might pick up a better 
slant of wind and to keep between 
the other boat and the mark. It 
is often very difficult for the boat 
to leeward to work clear if the 
crew of the windward boat know 
their business and are on the alert. 

To prevent a boat passing an- 
other to windward, the leeward 
boat will often luff sharply (come 
up into the wind with sails shiver- 
ing) even going well off her course 
to keep the other one from going 
by on the side from which the 
wind is coming. This is called a 
luffing match, as the passing boat 
is thus forced to luff also to 
prevent a collision. 

When boats have split tacks in 
a race and are some distance 
apart it is often difficult to tell 
which is in the lead until they come 
together again on opposite tacks. 
Then it is frequently a question as 
to which will cross the bow of the 
other. Under these conditions one 
boat (the one on the starboard 
tack, or getting her wind from 
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Handling light canvas is the test of a smart crew. 
The sail is gathered up and tied at intervals with light twine, and 


up “in stops.” 
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Here is a balloon staysail going 


then set. When it is up a pull on the sheet “breaks it out.” 


the starboard side) has the right 
of way, and if the other cannot 
cross her she must come about to 
prevent a collision, and if her skip- 
per has displayed poor judgment in 





Bolles 


A club topsail being lowered and “smothered” by gathering it up as it reaches the deck 


his ability to cross, he is thus often 
put in a very bad position. On 
the other hand, the leading boat, 
after crossing, can immediately 
tack on the other’s wind and put 
her in a bad position, so that the 
incentive for crossing the other 
fellow is great, and skippers often 
take many chances in this maneu- 
ver. 

In rounding marks where the 


boats are close together there is 
great play for skill and the fol- 


lowing boat will often slip in and, 


by turning the mark close and 
sharp, gain the lead. 
There are so many tricks in 


yacht racing that they cannot be 
set down in an elementary article 
as this. In fact, skippers are all 
the time pulling new tricks in or- 
der to get the advantage of the 
other fellow, and guard these 
tricks carefully. So that to get the 
most out of a yacht race from 
the spectator’s point of view, one 
must follow the maneuvers of the 
yachts very closely, and the more 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Vanitie racing off Newport, tearing along before the wind with spinnaker and balloon jib topsail set. 


better this year than ever before 


She has been doing 


Picking the Defender 


By HENRY HOWISON 


What the American yachts have done in the trial races 


OT the least interesting, as 
well as important, part of 
the racing connected with the de- 
fence of the America’s Cup, is 
the series of trial races to pick 
the American defender to meet 
the challenger. In fact, they con- 
stitute a large part of the yachting 
season in a cup race year, and 
the responsibility on the shoulders 
of the Cup Committee of select- 
ing the best yacht is a grave one, 
as much depends on the proper 
choice. Of late years there has 
always been one boat or more, 
built especially to defend the Cup, 
and the advent and subsequent 
performance of this new _ boat, 
or boats, has always been watched 
with keen interest by yachtsmen 
and the public generally. As a 
rule, each new Cup yacht has 
marked an increase in speed over 
previous cup defenders of the 
same size and rig, and it is because 
of these Cup contests that the de- 
velopment of speed in sailing 
yachts has been so marked. 
When a challenge was received 
from Sir Thomas Lipton in 1913, 
for a race the following year with 
a 75-foot water line sloop, there 
were no racing sloops of that 
length in this country and the 
members of the New York Yacht 
Club immediately took steps to 
assure the proper defense of Cup. 
Two syndicates were formed to 
build yachts, while Mr. Alex- 
ander S. Cochran ordered a sloop 
on his own account for this event. 
One of the syndicates, headed by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, ordered a 
boat from Herreshoff and on 
April 25, 1914, this yacht was 


launched from the Bristol yard 
and was christened Resolute by 
Miss Grace Vanderbilt. She is 
as deep a boat as is allowed under 
the measurement rule, with a cen- 
terboard working through the keel, 
as, in fact, have all the defenders, 
and was built of steel to the limit 
of lightness, as most Herreshoff 
Cup yachts are. 

The other syndicate, headed by 
George M. Pynchon, of New York 
and E. Walter Clark, of Philadel- 
phia, went to George Owen, of 
Boston, for the design. This boat, 
named the Defiance, was built at 
the Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine. 
She was a large boat with an im- 
mense sail spread and great things 
were predicted of her—at first. 
The third boat was from designs 
by William Gardner, the well- 
known New York naval architect, 
and Mr. Cochran christened her 
Vanitie. She was the handsomest 
boat of the trio and was plated 
with man ese bronze over steel 
frames, the bronze plates being 
polished until they shone, so that 
she was soon nicknamed the “brass 
sloop.” 

Several series of races were ar- 
ranged for the Cup yachts and 
the boats first came together off 
Sandy Hook in June, with several 
subsequent series in the Sound and 
off New York. Resolute was sailed 
by Chas. F. Adams, one of the 
most successful Boston yachtsmen, 
with another amateur, R. W. Em- 
mons as manager, and these two 
got together a _ well-drilled crew 
that got the most out of the boat 
in every race. Defiance was sailed 
by her owners, mostly Mr. Geo. 


M, Pynchon, with a professional 
skipper on board, while Vanitie 
was in charge of Capt. “Bill” 
Dennis, a professional, whose past 
experience had been largely in 
schooners. In the first seven races 
sailed, Resolute won five and 
Vanitie two, though in another 
race credited to Resolute, Vanitie 
had two men washed overboard 
by a sea, and she quit the race to 
pick them up, though she was 
leading at the time. Defiance only 
appeared in one race and then 
did not finish. She was evidently 
over-canvassed and had a lot of 
difficulty in getting into racing 
shape. In these seven races, how- 
ever, in which about 180 miles 
were sailed, Vanitie’s total elapsed 
time was 17 minutes and 22 sec- 
onds less than that of Resolute, 
but as she had to allow a total 
of 19 minutes and 17 seconds time, 
the Resolute was the better by I 
minute and 55 seconds. Pretty 
close sailing, it may be said. 
There was a lot of dissatisfac- 
tion with the way Dennis sailed 
Vanitie, and he was replaced after 
these races by another professional, 
Harry Haff. While there was an 
improvement, things were still not 
going smoothly. In the next se- 
ries, 9 races, Resolute won six and 
Vanitie three, Defiance never cross- 
ing the finish line a winner and 
only appearing in five races. She 
was then officially withdrawn from 
the trials as a failure. In the N. Y. 
Y. C. cruise which followed, the 
Resolute and Vanitie met in four 
races, in all of which the former 
repeated the trick of winning, and 
if she could not always cross the 
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finish line first she was always 
near enough to get first place on 
corrected time. 

It was on this cruise that the 
Great War broke out in Europe. 
The race for the Cup was post- 
poned, although Shamrock IV had 
already arrived in this country, 
and the trial races were abandoned 
pending the subsequent disposition 
of the race. 

The result of the season’s rac- 
ing was disappointing to Vanitlie 
adherents, but there was a strong 
feeling that she had not shown her 
best form and had not been sailed 
as well as Resolute. In the whole 
season of 20 races Resolute won 
fifteen, Vanitie five, but in two 
of those where Vanitie won Reso- 
lute did not start. Resolute 
seemed best in light to moderate 
weather, while Vanitie appeared 
best in a breeze; on a reach or on 
the wind Resolute was slightly bet- 
ter, and on a run the two boats 
were about even. 

Resolute had to go to her builders’ 
yard constantly for repairs and it 
looked as if Herreshoff had rather 
overdone it as regards lightness, 
while Vanitie always was ready 
and never parted a rope yarn, earn- 
ing a name for herself in this re- 
spect. 

The following season, 1915, saw 
Resolute and Vanitie out again, 
and while the races were not offi- 
cial trial races for choosing a 
defender, the racing was watched 
with keen interest: Vanitie was 
in charge of W. Butler Duncan 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt, with 
Captain Christensen, who was on 
Resolute the previous year, in 
charge of the professional crew, 
and it was hoped that the racing 
between the two boats would be 
much better than it had _ been. 
While at times Vanitie showed re- 
markable speed and beat Resolute 
handily, the result of the season’s 





M. Rosenfeld 
Shamrock IV just after being launched. This photograph shows the long, sweeping lines of her hull that suggest speed under sail 
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racing was about the same as the 
year before. Out of 17 races 
Resolute won all but three. In 
these three which are credited to 
Vanitie, two of them’ were 
won by good margins, while 
the third victory with which 
she was credited was made on the 
New York Yacht Club cruise on 
the run from New London to 
Newport in a strong head wind 
amounting to half a gale, when 
Resolute was withdrawn. Reso- 
lute has never liked heavy going, 
and with the numerous accidents 
she has had, those in charge of her 
were not willing to take too many 
chances. This fact alone should 
have an important bearing on the 
choice of the Committee in picking 
the defender. 


The 1920 Trials 


S was told last month, Reso- 

lute was dismasted on May 
22d, in the first race of a series 
scheduled to be sailed off New 
Haven. She was towed to Bristol 
and re-rigged. 

She and Vanitie met again off 
Newport on June 3, in a race over 
a 28-mile windward and leeward 
course in a good breeze. Resolute 
had the best of it all the way and 
won by 4 minutes 4 seconds. Both 
boats had accidents as Resolute’s 
gaff jaws broke and a defective splice 
drew in Vanitie’s main sheet bridle. 

A new steel mast, a bit loftier 
than the others, was stepped on 
Resolute and on the 7th she met 
the Gardner sloop in the second 
contest of the series. Vanitie was 
sailed splendidly and won by 3 min- 
utes 16 seconds elapsed and I min- 
ute 34 seconds corrected time. 

The third trial was sailed next 
day. The wind was very light and 
the white sloop finally drifted across 
the line a winner by over half an 
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hour in a race that took nearly six 
hours to sail. 

Next day a good breeze drove 
the yachts around in fast time, and 
a shift in its direction turned what 
was to have been a beat into 
a close reach. Vanitie sailed the 
course in 2 hours, 52 minutes and 
50 seconds, leading across the 
finish line by 42 seconds, but losing 
on corrected time, as Resolute’s al- 
lowance was I minute 42 seconds. 
We may note that Columbia, in 
1901, did the 30-mile course 
against Shamrock II in 3 hours, 
13 minutes and 18 seconds. Most 
of the racing off Newport was done 
over a course which was not the 
full Cup course distance but two 
miles shorter. 

The fifth trial race went to Vani- 
tie. It was over a windward and 
leeward course in a 12-knot breeze. 
The two boats went over the line 
together, the bronze sloop to wind- 
ward. She worked out a lead of 
nearly 3 minutes in the beat to 
the outer mark, but made a mess 
of setting her spinnaker after turn- 
ing. She beat the Herreshoff sloop 
by 2 minutes 36 seconds, actual, 
and 54 seconds corrected time. 
Resolute took the next race on 
time allowance, Vanitie finishing 
first, 4 seconds ahead of her. The 
course was another windward and 
leeward one, and the wind, light at 
the start, freshened before the fin- 
ish. Resolute had the best of the 
start and was 22 seconds ahead at 
the turn, V’anitie having gained 19 
seconds. On the run home both 
yachts got too far to the westward 
and had to change course for the 
finish. As Resolute jibed, there 
was a crack aloft and down came 
her topmast and she finished with 
the stick and its gear hanging 
down to leeward. 

Repairs were soon made and a 
thirty-mile triangle was the course 

(Continued on page 64) 
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HE world's fastest- 
cruising yacht. Has 
held transatlantic rec- 
ord for fifteen years. E- 
quipped with complete 
Clothel Refrigerating’ 
CAPTAIN PETERSON | Unit. Has cruised in 
of the ATLANTIC tropical waters with- 
out loss of a pound of 

food. Owners, James C. and Nicholas 


F.. Brady 


NE of the finest and speediest cruising yachts in the 

world. So successful has been the Clothel Refrigerating 
System, with which the"E] Fay’is equipped, that the owner; 
Russell A. Alger has ordered for his home the best resident- 
ial refrigerating system ever built. Photographs of thir 
large Clothel unit are shown below. 
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Oye of the largest and the most sumptuously fitted 
steam yachts in service. Recently constructed by 
Consolidated Ship Building Company for Cyrus H: Curtis. 
Equipped with a Clothel Refrigerating System. be 
cause of the excellent service the\Clothel gave on 
Lyndonia I. Has food storage capacity for eight months. 
cruising. (1) Meat Room. (2) Section of vegetable. room 


looking into dairy. (5) Exterior. (4) Fish box and the 
ice maker which produces 200 pounds. daily | 
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The Supreme Test 


ia pte gue is perfect refrigeration more essential than on sea-going 
yachts, which are often thousands of miles away from all sources of pure 
food supply. 


























When owners of yachts like the Atlantic, El Fay, Lyndonia II and others 
among the finer boats, are practically unaminous in their choice of the Clothel, 
what more convincing testimony could one receive when confronted with the 
question, “What refrigerating system for my home? 


Russell A. Alger supplies the answer when, after long experience with the 
Clothel on the “El Fay”, he orders for his home the finest residential refrigerat- 
ing system ever built. This is now under construction at the Clothel plant. 







Representatives 
Pac. Coast~ Ford & Geirrine 


in Francisco 


Canada~ A.G. Kidston & Co. 

Montreal 

France~ Sautter-Harle Co. 
Paris 

China ~ J.P. Sartz, Shanghai 


European Representative 
Capt. Paul Koster, Paris 
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There are numerous reasons why the Clothel is in high favor among those 
who demand the best. Full-particulars will be sent to you without obligation. 


a The Clothel Company 


Refrigerating Machinery, Compressors and Pumps 
6/1 Broadway, New York City 
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Conditions Governing the Races 


ONDITIONS to govern thie 

races for the America’s Cup, 
under the challenge of the Royal 
Ulster Yacht Club, on behalf of 
Thomas J. Lipton, dated 2nd 
August, 1919, as agreed upon by 
the Committees of the New York 
nig Club and Royal Ulster Yacht 

ub. 


Number of Races 


The match to be decided by the 
best three out of five races. 


Courses 
Starting from Ambrose Channel 
Lightship : 
First Race—To windward or 
leeward and return. 


Second Race—-Equilateral _ tri- 
angle. 
Third Race—Similar to first 
race, 


Fourth Race—Similar to second 
race. 

Fifth Race—Similar to first race. 

The starting line and compass 
bearings to be announced as early 
as practicable and the tug bearing 
the marks to be started ten min- 
utes prior to the preparatory signal. 

In every case the course from 
the starting line to be laid to wind- 
ward, if possible, from Ambrose 
Channel Lightship. 

In case a course, as required by 
the conditions, cannot be laid out 
from Ambrose Channel Lightship, 
the Regatta Committee may pro- 
vide some other suitable starting 
point, and in this case, the prepara- 
tory signal will be given about half 
an hour later than the time named 
for starting from the Lightship. 


Length of Courses 


The courses shall be, as nearly as 
possible, thirty nautical miles in 
length. 

Start 

The starting signal shall be 
given, as nearly as practicable, at 
eleven (11) A. M., and this time 
shall not be changed, except as fol- 
lows: 

First. By the Regatta Commit- 
tee, as described in the preceding 
paragraph, for changing the start- 
ing point. 

Second. By the Regatta Com- 
mittee, in case of fog. 

Third. By the Regatta Com- 
mittee, if, in their opinion, the 
space around the starting line is 
not sufficiently clear at the time 
appointed for the start. 


Fourth. In case both yachts 


consent to a postponement, in 
which case the Regatta Commit- 
tee shall determine the time of 
the start. 

Fifth. In case of serious acci- 
dent to either -vessel as hereinafter 
provided. 

No race shall be started later 
than six hours before sunset. 


Signals 


The preparatory signal shall be 
given fifteen (15) minutes before 
the starting signal, and a warning 
signal five (5) minutes before the 
starting signal. In case of a 
change in the time of starting, the 
same signals shall be used. 

At the starting signal, a yacht 
may cross the line; the exact time 
at which either yacht first crosses 
the line after the starting signal 
during the succeeding two min- 
utes to be taken as her start, and 
the end of that period as the start 
of the yacht crossing after its ¢x- 
piration. 

Time Limit 


If in any race neither yacht 
goes over the course within six 
hours, exclusive of time allowance, 
such race shall not count, and must 
be resailed. 


Selecting the Defender of the Cup 


The challenger shall be informed 
at least one week before the first 
race what vessel is to defend the 
Cup. oh 


New York Yacht Club Rules to 
Govern 


The system of measurement, 
time allowance, and racing rules 
of the New York Yacht Club, as 
the same now exist, shall govern 
the races, except in so-far as the 
same may be inconsistent with the 
provisions of this agreement. 

The clauses of said Rules speci- 
fied in Schedule “A,” hereto an- 
nexed, shall not apply. 


Dates of Races 


The first race shall be sailed on 
Thursday, July 15, 1920, and the 
races shall be sailed on Thursdays, 
Saturdays, and Tuesdays, until 
completed. 


Postponements 


If in the opinion of the Regatta 
Committee, the weather shall, at 
the time appointed for the start of 
any race, be or threaten to be of 
such severe character as not to 


afford a reasonable opportunity of 
fairly testing the speed of the two 
vessels, the race may be postponed 
in the discretion of the Regatta 
Committee, unless either contestant 
shall insist upon its being started. 


Repeated Races 


An unfinished race of one kind 
shall be repeated until finished. 


Accidents 


(1) In case a serious accident 
occurs to either vessel prior to the 
preparatory signal, she shall have 
such time, not exceeding in any 
event four weeks, as the commit- 
tees representing the two Clubs 
shall determine to be reasonable, to 
effect repairs before being required 
to start, or, if such accident occur 
during a race, before being required 
to start in the next race; but no 
such allowance of time to repair 
shall permit of any race being 
sailed after October 31, 1920. 

(2) If either vessel be disquali- 
fied in any race, such race shall 
be awarded to the other vessel, 
whether she shall complete the 
course within the time limit or 
not. 

(3) If through the fault of 
either vessel, the other be de- 
stroyed or so injured as to be in- 
capable of repair, and the latter 
shall be free from fault, the match 
shall be awarded to her. 


Representatives 


Each Club shall by its Commit- 
tee name a representative who shall 
be present at all measurements 
and shall be on board the vsssel 
contesting on behalf of the other 
Club during all races. 


Manual Power 


Manual power only shall be used 
for working the competing vessels. 


Measurement 


In order to establish the load 
water-line plane, the competing 
yachts shall be measured with all 
weights, dead and alive, on board 
(the crew amidships) which they 
intend to carry during a race, and 
the load water line thereby de- 
termined shall be the basis of the 
established load water-line plane. 
Waste or water tanks, if carried, 
must be filled with water at the 
time of measurement, 

The restrictions of the New 
York Yacht Club rules as to floors, 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Ready for Immediate Delivery 


One Used 80-Ft. Twin Screw Cruiser 
One New 60-Ft. Twin Screw Cruiser 
One 50 Ft. 35 Mile Day Boat 
One Used 36 Ft. 30 Miler 
One Used 36 Ft. Cruiser 
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"Wisse Dis Mae. Ws Mea oc Liles 
New. and of Our Design and Build ( 
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LUDERS MARINE CON’T. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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MOTOR YACHTS 
(CONSOLIDATED built yachts 


are satisfactory yachts to own. 
There is charm of perfect sailing, 
comfort, smartness in design, and a 





Write for our Booklet knowledge that below, motors of 


“For the man who 
knows good boats.” 


the finest workmanship possible are 
installed. All this combined in a 
moderate sized yacht are fundamental 
reasons for the popularity of boats 
of our own design and build. 









CONSOLIDATED 


sHiPBUILDING CORPORATion 


Mornts HercuTs New York Crry 
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“LONE STAR” 


A new 1920 Model for fast ferry service 


Mr. George Bourne for whom the Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Morris Heights. New York City, designed and 
built this boat, commutes daily from his country home at 
Glen Cove to New York City, 

Motors, Speed and other data will be 


fnrnished by the builders upon request. 
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When standardization produces such a handsome craft as this Luders 60-footer, it is worth investigating 


Standardizing Motor Yachts 


N ambitious attempt at 

standardization is the pro- 
duction by the Luders Marine 
Construction Company of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, of a 60-foot 
model that is designed to meet all 
the requirements of their “custom” 
trade and yet standardize the most 
expensive features so that a boat 
of reasonable cost may be pro- 
duced. 

This company has had a great 
deal of experience in building 
vessels of this size. With the de- 
velopment of each new model, 
radical improvements became more 
and more difficult until a point 
was reached where these boats 
were all alike in general dimen- 
sions, arrangement, etc., and dif- 
fered only in minor details and 
selection of the engines. 

Such a standardized boat should 
fit practically all conditions. She 
must be seaworthy for use along 
the coast, and yet of shallow 
draft for use in Florida or Great 
South Bay. The bridge deck 
should be readily enclosed for 
use where the raw winds of the 
West Coast blow. As to size, 
she must be readily shipped al- 
most anywhere by steamer. All 
these conditions have been kept in 
mind and successfully solved. 

The photograph shows the usual 
smart sheer, bow and stern that 
advertises the boat as a Luders 
creation. The draft has been kept 
to less than 36 inches, and yet the 
hull and keel have all the depth of 


Producing a 


“custom made” 


yacht at a ‘“‘ready made’”’ price 


such able boats as the 60-footers 
Helen and Kathmar II. 

The construction throughout is 
of the best; oak keel and stem, 
1% inches yellow pine planking, 
doubled for rigidity above the 
water line, on steam bent frames 
two inches square and _ spaced 
twelve inches apart. Clamp, 
shelves and bilge stringers are in 
long lengths, of yellow pine, and 
all the fastenings in these and in 
the floors and other parts of the 
structure are with bolts and nuts. 
Three water-tight bulkheads, one 
forward, one amidships and one 
aft, divide the boat into four com- 
partments. 

Two engines driving twin 
screws are installed, reducing the 
depth of water required and in- 
suring immunity from total dis- 
ablement. The large copper gaso- 
lene tank is located abaft of the 
engines, with all the piping short 
and open to inspection. Copper 
exhaust pipes, water cooled, lead 
to the stern. With two medium 
duty engines of first class make, 
50 horse power each, a speed of 
14 miles per hour will be attained. 

While the boat is controlled by 
one man at the bridge, who has 
the reverse handles, spark or 
throttle controls, and _ steering 
wheel within easy reach, to keep 
the boat up properly a crew of 
three, including the cook, should 
be carried. Accommodation is 
provided for this number forward 
of the engine room. 


A feature of the boat is the 
complete isolation of the owner's 
quarters from the part given over 
to the engine and crew; the posi- 
tion of the galley is such that the 
cook may enter from the deck 
and prepare breakfast without dis- 
turbing the owner’s party. 

The owner’s quarters are lo- 
cated aft in the mahogany trunk 
cabin, well lighted and ventilated. 
The owner’s stateroom is aft, 
reached from the vestibule, which 
is in turn reached from the side 
deck companionway and stair. This 
arrangement, with the owner's 
room and the saloon separated by 
the toilet room and vestibule, is 
the last word in privacy in a 
small boat. 

In the owner’s room are located 
two spring beds, a mahogany bu- 
reau with a mirror over and a 
large wardrobe. 

The saloon is arranged with a 
large extension divan on one side, 
luxuriously upholstered, which 
can be made up into a most com- 
fortable bed. On the opposite 
side of the room is a concealed 
Pullman berth complete with 
spring and mattresses. A _ neat 
mahogany table, a buffet and a 
highboy with a concealed desk 
complete this room. The general 
finish is in white enamel rubbed 
to an egg shell gloss. The beams 
and trim are of mahogany and the 
upholstery as_ selected by the 
owner. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Clicquot Clu 
Millis. Mass.U 
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They All Like It 


: IS the canny yachtsman who keeps 
| a nip of Clicquot stowed aft—also 
a mighty popular one. A bottle off the 
ice has a sparkle like the sea; you don’t 
need to be thirsty to want it. Clicquot 
is made of genuine, high-grade Jamaica 
ginger, pure juices of lemons and limes, 
clean cane sugar, and crystal-clear 
spring water, highly carbonated. 


Buy it by the;case from your grocer or drug- 
gist, and always keep a few bottles on ice. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Coming home from the America’s Cup Races, the speedy Kanawha walking through the fleet 


Bermuda Race Off Until 
1921 


HE motor boat race to Ber- 
muda is off for this year! 

At a meeting of the Race Com- 
mitee of the Columbia Yacht Club, 
held June 16th, it was decided 
to postpone the race until June 
25th, 1921. The trophies offered 
by the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club 
and the Columbia Yacht Club for 
this year’s race will hold over until 
next year. While four entries had 
been received for the race, three of 
the boats were in such a state of 
unpreparedness that the Race Com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. N. E. 
Boomhower, C. G. Amory, C. S. 
Baeder, C. H. Moore and C. F. 
Chapman, (chairman), ruled that 
the boats were unfit to go to sea. 
Rather than attempt a race between 
such craft the Committee decided 
upon a postponement. Mr, Vin- 
cent Astor’s 110-foot motor yacht 
Christina was the only entry passed 
by the judges as fit for the 670- 
mile ocean race. 

This is the same old story of 
Bermuda races of past years— 
many entries, but few actual start- 
ers, the boats being either not 
ready or not fit to go to sea. 


Block Island Races 


ULY 10th will see the start of 

the eleventh race to Block 
Island. The event will be, as usual, 
under the management of the New 
York Athletic Club. The start will 
be off Huckleberry Island and the 
finish inside of West Harbor, Block 
Island. Sailing yachts and auxil- 
iaries will start at noon, daylight 
saving time, and boats from 20 to 
45 feet water line are. eligible. 
Yachts must be in cruising trim and 
auxiliaries must report to the race 
committee at Travers Island before 
9 A. M., July t1oth, to have their 
engines sealed. Time allowance is 
IO minutes per foot, over all meas- 
urement. Yawls are allowed 5 per 
cent and auxiliaries 5 per cent ad- 
ditional. 

Power yachts, to be eligible, must 
be cruisers as defined by the A. P. 
B. A. less than 50 feet and more 
than 28 feet L. W. L., and owned 
by a member of a club enrolled in 
the A. P. B. A. Should the num- 
ber of starters warrant, boats will 
be divided into two classes accord- 
ing to rating and prizes awarded 
in both classes. A. P. B. A. rules 
will govern. 


Sandy Hook Weather 


| Bead month we gave some fig- 
ures of wind velocity at 
Sandy Hook, derived from the rec- 
ords of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Tracy, observer in charge, 
we have been supplied with more 
complete data. These cover the 
hours from 11 A. M. to 8 P. M., 
inclusive, July 15 to 30, for the 
years 1915-1919. The average 
wind velocity during those hours 
is 12.5 miles per hour and the 
prevailing direction is southerly. A 
general increase in velocity during 
the afternoon hours is noted. The 
highest velocity is 36 miles per 
hour, recorded in I9g19. 

The conditons on the course may 
be different from those observed at 
Sandy Hook. The Hydrographic 
Office Pilot Chart shows 14 per 
cent of calms, light airs and vari- 
able winds in the 5 degree square 
south of 40 degrees north latitude, 
with prevailing winds from the 
southwest quadrant. Between 30 
and 35 per cent of fog is recorded 
for July, and an average of two 
gales a month. 
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Gasoline ° 
Marine Engines 


No Need to “Worry Along” 


Too many marine engines are built “to 
strike an average.” This means that if 
you do not-expect too much from them, 
you will not be greatly disappointed. 
Somehow or other you will be able to 


‘ worry along. 


For many years Alexander Winton was 
He 
He went thru the 
same experience that many other yacht 
and boat owners have endured. 


a marine engine buyer and _ user. 
“worried along”’ too. 


After a ripe experience, and knowing 
the need of engines whose performance 
would be above the average, Mr. Winton 


became a marine engine builder. In a 
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splendidly equipped and most modern 
plant, devoted exclusively to marine 
Mr. 


builds Winton Gasoline Marine Engines 


engine production, Winton now 


in five sizes, ranging from 80 H. P. to 


200 H. P. 


Details of these six or eight-cylinder 
engines are now available in a new 
booklet, copy of which we shall be glad 
to send you on request. Also, our 
Engineering Department is ready to co- 
operate with you and your Naval Archi- 
tect in working out a happy solution of 
your precise needs for either yacht or 
We shall be pleased to have 


you write us. 


workboat. 





WINTON ENGINE WORKS 
2124 WEST 106th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Deaters: New York—A. G. Griese, 120 Broadway. New Orleans— 
A. Baldwin & Co., Ltd. Jacksonville, Fla.—D. J. Carrison & Co. 
San Francisco—F. G. Bryant, 424 Ellis Street. Seattle, Wash.— 
H. W. Starrett, Sunset Engine Co. 
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cushions. 


filling life preservers. 


Buoys, etc., 





Boat Cushions 
Equip your vessel with “ACME” life preserver 


They are not only the finest up- 
holstery cushions to sit and sleep on, but also 
life preservers as they are filled with Prime 
Japarra Kapok, used by U. S. Government for 


Spray Hoods 

The “MONARCH” type of sliding spray hood 
made of U. S. Standard Kahki, all fixtures of 
brass, and frames of brass tubing is the most 
convenient spray hood on the market for the 
open launch. Made in all lengths to cover 
cockpits up to 18 feet, and makes a combination 
spray and sun cover ior the day that can be 
used as a complete cover for the night. 


Send for complete catalog illustrating 
full line of Life Preservers, Ring 
free on application. 


Atlantic - Pacific Mfg. Co. 
124-128 Atlantic Ave., through to 121-123 Pacific St, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Largest of its kind in the world 





lations. 


S. APPEL & CO. 


Uniforms of Distinction for 
Yachtsmen, Naval Reserve 
and Coast Defense Reserve 


Yacht crews uniformed at short- 
est notice, according to club regu- 


We make a specialty of motor- 
boat apparel, club caps and devices 
of all yacht clubs. 


Oiled Clothing for Men, Women 
and Children. 


Send for our illustrated Catalogue 


18 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


























Announcement to Yachtsmen 


June 15, 1920 

N organization to be known 

as “The Yacht Brokers’ As- 
sociation,” composed of the under- 
signed firms established in the busi- 
ness of yacht brokerage, has been 
formed for the following purposes : 

1. To generally encourage a 
greater interest in the sport of 
yachting. 

2. To render more efficient 
service to yachtsmen and codperate 
more closely with those interested 
in the sport. 

3. To protect and further the 
interests of those legitimately en- 
gaged in the yacht brokerage busi- 
ness. 

4. To adopt a common system 
for registering competent and re- 
liable officers and crews for the 
benefit of yacht owners in general. 

We believe that the majority of 
yachtsmen who have conducted 
business with yacht brokerage firms 
fully appreciate the services rend- 
ered by them, but we fear that 
there are a number of those who 
have been or are still connected 
with the sport who, to a <ertain 
extent, are not aware of the asset 





which our calling has been and 
will be to yacht owners, and who 
probably have never stopped to 
consider the difficulties which they 
would encounter were they obliged 
to depend upon their direct efforts 
to sell or charter their yachts, in- 
volving considerable loss of time 
in addition to advertising expense, 
etc. 

The constant activity of yacht 
brokerage firms unquestionably de- 
velops material advantages to the 
yachting fraternity in that it tends 
to create a market for owners who 
desire to dispose of or charter their 
vessels and to establish reasonable 
and to some extent a _ standard 
value for their property. 

Tams, Lemoine & Crane. 
Henry J. Gielow. 

William Gardner & Co. 
Harry W. Sanford. 

John G. Alden. 

G. W. Ford Yacht Agency. 
Edward P. Farley Co. 
Simon Fisch. 

Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency. 
Cox & Stevens. 

Frank Bowne Jones. 

H. H. Jennings Co. 





Yacht Brokerage Dept., Con- 
solidated S. B. Corp. 

C. D. Mower. 

Seabury & De Zafra. 

Strong & Beekman. 

Linton Rigg Yacht Agency. 

Further announcements of prog- 

ress made by The Yacht Brokers’ 
Association will be submitted from 
time to time. In the meanwhile, 
we trust that the organization may 
receive your codperation and that 
you will not hesitate to communi- 
cate with any members of the Asso- 
ciation for advice or information 
in reference to matters connected 
with yachts or yachting as we are 
prepared to render such assistance 
gratis. 


Executive Committee: 


Tuomas C, LAnp1, Chairman. 
(of Cox & Stevens). 
CHARLES KING, 
(of Tams, Lemoine & Crane). 
W. P. KiccIns, 
(of Henry J. Gielow). 
H. H. JeENNINGs, 
(of H. H. Jennings Co.). 
FRANK BOwNE JONES, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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*‘No sport develops courage, 
self-reliance and manliness in a 
boy better than a boat propelled 
only by sails. Let him first learn 
to ‘“‘hand reef and steer’’, and then 
nothing can spoil him, not even 


a gas speed-wagon.”’ 
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GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 
Yacht Sailmakers, Riggers & Outfitters 


430-440 NORTH WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Note: In our Marine De- 2 
partment we believe we offer = 





the largest, most complete 
and interesting stock of 
Marine Hardware, Motor 
Boat Fittings and Nautical 
Goods to be found on fresh 
or salt water. Our 1910 il- 
lustrated catalog will be sent 
on request. 
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The America’s Cup 


(Continued from page 11) 


Mr. Ashbury had built a new 
schooner named the Livonia, with 
which, after considerable more let- 
ter writing, he challenged, and a 
race was arranged for October, 
1871, as the challenger could not 
leave England until September. 
The Livonia was a big vessel of 
264 tons racing measurement, To 
meet this yacht the N. Y. Y. C. 
named four schooners, the Palmer 
and Columbia, centerboarders, and 
fast light weather boats, and the 
Dauntless and Sappho, keel schoon- 
ers and best in a breeze. The 
first race was sailed October 16th, 
and the Committee picked Colum- 
bia as its candidate for the day. 
The “Skimming dish,” as the crew 
of the Livonia styled the defender, 
was very fast in the light weather 
and beat the English yacht hand- 
somely by 27 minutes 4 seconds, 

leading all the way. 

- The series consisted of the best 
four out of the seven races. In 
the second race, two days later, 
Columbia was again chosen as the 
N. Y. Y. C. representative, the 
breeze being light. The wind 
freshened, however, after the start, 
and on the twenty-mile run off 
the wind the English boat was two 
minutes ahead of her rival at the 
outer mark. As there were no in- 
structions as to how to turn the 
mark, Livonia jibed around so as 
to leave it on the starboard hand, 
this being the racing rule in Eng- 
land when not otherwise specified. 
In the heavy breeze this was a diffi- 
cult thing to do, and the Livonia 
was set. down to leeward before 
she got her sheets flattened down. 
Columbia, which tacked around 
the mark, slipped into the lead. 
As the wind had shifted it was a 
close reach back instead of a 
beat to windward, and though the 
wind was too fresh for Columbia 
she hung on to her lead, crossing 
the line 5 minutes 16 seconds 
ahead. Mr. Ashbury protested the 
race on the grounds that he had in- 
sufficient instructions as to turning 
the mark, but the protest was not 
allowed. 

In the third race Columbia was 
again chosen. She sailed rather a 
discreditable race, however, being 
late at the line, and as the wind 
was fresh the weather was not at 
all to her liking. Livonia led to 
the first mark, but after passing 
this, Columbia’s flying jib stay 
parted and she lost some 6 minutes 
getting the sail in so that she 
lost more time. On the way home 
she broke her steering gear so that 
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the mainsail had to be taken off 


and she was 19 minutes 3 Seconds 
behind the Livonia at the finish, 
leaving the count two to one in 
favor of the American yacht. This 
ended Columbia’s connection with 
the series. This race, by the way, 
is the only one that a challenger has 
won in any of the contests. 

The fourth and fifth races were 
held with the schooner Sappho as 
the American representative, the 
fourth being sailed in a hard reef- 
ing breeze which was just Sap- 
pho’s weather, and she led the 
English yacht all the way. In 
the last race the wind was also 
fresh and Sappho repeated the 
trick, winning by 20 minutes 36 
seconds elapsed time. This officially 
ended the series, the American 
boats having won four races out 
of the seven as specified. Mr. 
Ashbury protested vigorously and 
went home in a huff, feeling that 
he had not received fair treatment. 

The trouble over Mr. Ashbury’s 
last race cooled any enthusiasm for 
challenging that other English 
sportsmen might have had. and 
the next two attempts to lift the 
cup came from Canada, in 1876 
and 1881. The first was from 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 
of Toronto, naming the center- 
board schooner Countess of Duf- 
ferin, owned by a syndicate of 
club members. The challengers 
asked that the New York Yacht 
Yacht Club pick one boat to meet 
the challenger in the series. 

The New York Club named the 
schooner Madeleine as the defender 
against the Canadian, both yachts 
being thus centerboarders and of 
the same general type. The 
American yacht won both races 
easily, the Countess never being 
dangerous or showing unusual 
speed. 

Five years after this series Can- 
ada challenged again for the Cup 
through the Bay of Quinte Yacht 
Club, the yacht named being the 
sloop Atalanta, designed and built 
by Alexander Cuthbert, the same 
man who had turned out the 
Countess of Dufferin. The chal- 
lenger was not ready until the 
autumn and was towed to New 
York through the Frie Canal in 
October, 1881, a proceeding which 
caused much unfavorable comment. 
This was the first race sailed be- 
tween sloops, and as the New York 
Yacht Club did not have many 
sloops in its fleet the flag officers 
of the club had a sloop built to 
defend the Cup, the first time this 
had been thought necessary. This 
yacht, the Pocahontas, was a fail- 
ure at first, and the sloop Mischief 
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was chosen to defend the “Mug.” 
Mischief was an iron yacht, de- 
signed by A. Cary Smith. 

The races for the Cup were 
sailed in November, long after the 
yachting season had closed. As 
a contest they were devoid of 
interest, the challenger being no 
match for the “iron pot,” as the 
Mischief ‘was familiarly called. 
The defender showed her superi- 
ority on every point of sailing and 
won by over half an hour in each 
race, the contest consisting of two 
out of three races. This was the 
end of Canadian participation in 
America’s Cup affairs, as the Deed 
of Gift was altered the following 
year so as to bar any yacht club 
from challenging that was not lo- 
cated on salt water, and to require 
a challenger to proceed to the port 
where the contest was to take place 
under sail on her own _ bottom. 
The new Deed of Gift also more 
clearly defined the conditions of the 
Cup contest and provided that the 
holding club should defend with 
one vessel only in all the races of a 
contest. 

It was four years later, in 1885, 
before another challenge was re- 
ceived. This came from England 
and named the cutter Genesta, 
owned by Sir Richard Sutton, as 
the challenger. This was the first 
cutter to race for the Cup and two 
yachts were built to defend; the 
Priscilla, ordered by the flag offi- 
cers of the New York Yacht Club, 
and the Puritan, built for a Boston 
syndicate headed by Gen. Chas. J. 
Paine and designed by a young 
naval architect named Edward Bur- 
gess. The Puritan proved the faster 
and was chosen to defend the Cup. 

In the first race on September 
8th, in jockeying for position, the 
Puritan tried to cross the English 
yacht’s bows when the latter had 
the right of way, but could not 
clear the English yacht and Ge- 
nesta’s bowsprit went through Puri- 
tan’s mainsail and was snapped 
off short at the stem by the leech 
rope. As the American boat was 
in the wrong she was promptly dis- 
aualified and the committee in- 
formed Genesta’s owner that if he 
sailed over the course the race 
would be awarded to him. With 
sportsmanlike spirit Sir Richard 
Sutton replied: “We are very 
much obliged but we do not want it 
that way. We came over for a 
race, not a sailover.” 

Both boats were repaired and the 
first race.was finally sailed on Sep- 
tember 14th, over the regular New 
York Yacht Club course, the 
American boat winning by 16 min- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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The toll of lives and property lost by 500,000 fires a 
year in the United States is tremendous. All the 
improved fire prevention apparatus and progressive fire 
laws will avail only when the public is trained to guard 
against the dangers of unprotected lights. Was it the 
flicker of a candle or the flame of a lighted match in this 
garage which wrote tragedy for the people shown in the 


EVEREADY DAYLO $10,000.00 
CASH PRIZE CONTEST 


picture? A sorrow which Eveready Daylo could have 
prevented, or was it a life saved by Eveready Daylo in 
all the panic of a hotel fire? 


= Sa we. 


DAYLO PREVENTS SUCH DAMAGE 


You can count the light-giving, life-saving services of 
Eveready Daylo by hundreds. A description of one of 
these purposes will win $8,000.00 First Prize, or one of 
the 108 other worth-while cash prizes in this fascinat- 
ing test of wits. 


If you have sent one answer why not another, or several? 
Go to the Daylo dealer for free contest blanks; study the 
picture in his window and send your answer. There’s no 
cost or obligation. If two or more contestants submit 
the identical answer selected by the judges for a prize, 
the full amount of the prize will be paid to each. The 
art Editors of Life will judge the answers. 


Contest closes midnight August 1, 1920. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS of National Carbon Company, Inc. 








LONG ISLAND CiTy, NEw YORK 


IN 
ATTERIES 
MAZDA BULBS 
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(Continued from page 48) 


utes and 19 seconds corrected time. 
The next race was sailed Septem- 
-ber 16th, in a strong breeze and 
Genesta led the American boat to 
the outer mark, before the wind. 
In a.very strong breeze on the 
leg to windward, going home, the 
race was nip and tuck and the 
American boat just managed to 
cross the finish line I minute and 
38 seconds to the good. 

The following year England 
challenged again with the Galatea, 
owned by Lieutenant W. Henn, of 
the Royal Navy. Galatea was 
much the same type as Genesta, 
and Gen. Paine had Burgess design 
another sloop, named the May- 
flower, which was built at Lawley’s 
yard, Boston. She was the biggest 
sloop in this country, being 100 
feet long over all, and she was 
chosen to defend the Cup after a 
series of trial races. The Galatea 
did not do as well as the Genesta, 
being beaten in the first race by 
I2 minutes and 2 seconds; in the 
second race of the series by 29 
minutes g seconds, the Cup thus 
staying on this side. 

The following year, 1887, there 
was still another race for the Cup, 
Scotland being the challenger this 
time when Mr. James Bell sent # 
challenge through the Royal Clyde 
Yacht Club, naming the cutter 
Thistle. The Thistle was designed 
by George L. Watson. She was 
a beautiful boat and on more ad- 
vanced Mines than the Genesta or 
Galatea. Burgess was again called 
upon to design a defender and 
turned out the Volunteer, one of 
the most famous boats in the his- 
tory of American yachting. Vol- 
unteer had the clipper stem of the 
more modern yachts and was the 
largest sloop built up to that time. 
Sailed by old “Hank” Haff, the 
famous racing skipper of his day, 
Volunteer won both races without 
any difficulty, defeating the Thistle 
in the first race by 19 minutes and 
23 seconds and in the second race 
by II minutes and 48 seconds. 

After the Volunteer-Thistle race, 
the New York Yacht Club asked 
George L. Schuyler to draw up a 
new deed of gift for the Cup, to 
clear up certain points in dispute, 
and this was done in October, 1887. 
The new deed was more compli- 
cated than the previous ones, and 
among other changes it required 
that the challenger should give ten 
months’ notice of intention to chal- 
lenge, giving at that time the name 
of the challenging yacht, rig, and 
general dimensions. Also, it stated 
in the event that terms of the 
race could not be agreed upon by 
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“mutual consent,’ that the race 
should be sailed. without time 
allowance. Inasmuch as it had 
become the custom to build a new 
defender for each race, ten months 
was not too long notice to require. 
Still, it was six years before an- 
other challenge was received. This 
came from the Earl of Dunraven, 
through the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
for a race in 1893, naming the cut- 
ter Valkyrie II, 85 feet on the 
water line, as the challenger. 

Four yachts were built to de- 
fend the Cup, and in the trial races 
the Vigilant showed her superiority. 
The challenger was a_ beautiful 
looking boat, and apparently fast, 
so that there were many who 
thought the Cup would go back to 
England with her. 

In the first race, on October 7th, 
Valkyrie got across the starting 
line first, but was caught half way 
to the mark by Vigilant, which 
was never headed thereafter, 
though the English cutter gained on 
the windward leg home. Vigilant 
won by 5 minutes and 48 seconds. 
In the second race her victory was 
even more decisive and she won 
over a triangular course by 10 min- 
utes and 35 seconds in a good 
breeze. The series was three out 
of five races and in the next one 
Valkyrie nearly justified her trip 
across the Atlantic. Half a gale 
was blowing that day and both 
boats started with mainsails reefed. 
In the long, hard thrash to wind- 
ward, Valkyrie worked out nearly a 
two-minute lead. On _ rounding 
the mark she set her spinnaker 
and in doing so tore it a little. In 
the heavy breeze it soon went into 
ribbons. Another large one was 
sent aloft but the fabric was too 
light and it soon went to pieces. 
Still another smaller one was set 
and it held. On the Vigilant they 
sent up a spinnaker in stops and 
broke it out, and by shaking the 
reef out of the main sail she man- 
aged to overhaul the Britisher near 
the finish line, crossed ahead of her, 
and won the race by 40 seconds 
corrected time. It was the closest 
race yet sailed for the Cup. 

Two years later the Earl of 
Dunraven challenged again with 
the Valkyrie III, 89 feet on the 
water line. The New York Yacht 
Club went to Herreshoff again and 
he turned out the Defender. 

The American boat won the first 
race, leading nearly all the way, 
and corrected time showed her 8 
minutes 49 seconds ahead. After 
this race Lord Dunraven com- 
plained that the Defender had had 
ballast put aboard after’ she had 
been measured, and asked to have 
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her remeasured. This was done 
on both boats, no material differ- 
ence being found in either case. 
At the start of the second race 
Valkyrie III fouled the Defender 
in trying to avoid a collision with 
her when the latter had the right 
of way, her main boom sweeping 
the Defender’s deck, snapping her 
topmast backstay and cracking the 
topmast. Without stopping to as- 
certain the damage she had done, 
the Valkyrie kept on her way. 
In her crippled condition, and with 
a protest flag flying, the Defender 
followed her over the course, finish- 
ing 2 minutes 18 seconds behind 
the British yacht on actual time. 
The hearing on the protest the fol- 
lowing day convinced the com- 
mittee that Valkyrie was in the 
wrong and she was disqualified. 
This did not please Dunraven, 
who also complained about the 
crowding of the excursion fleet 
during the last race. So at the 


~start of the third race there was 


considerable tension in the air. 
When the starting gun banged 
Defender went over the line. 
She was followed by Valkyrie; 
but after crossing the latter im- 
mediately hauled on the wind and 
headed back for her anchorage. 
Then it dawned on all those pres- 
ent. that Lord Dunraven had quit 
and would not even finish out the 
series. 

Defender sailed over the course, 
taking four hours, forty-three min- 
utes and forty-three seconds (cor- 
rected time) for the course. As 
she neared the finish line she hailed 
the committee boat and asked if 
she should cross the line. The 
answer was “yes,” so the white 
sloop sailed past the committee 
boat, her time was taken, and the 
series of 1895 was over. Lord 
Dunraven later preferred charges 
that the ballast of the Defender 
was tampered with during the 
races, and as this involved our 
honor and sporting ethics the 
charge created great feeling. 


Lord Dunraven failed signally 
to prove his charge. His case 
was based largely on the appear- 
ance of Defender in the first race, 
when, to his eye, it seemed that 
she was deeper than when she was 
measured. His evidence was in- 
tangible and mostly hearsay. 

For Defender, Mr. Iselin, Cap- 
tain Haff, Mr. Herreshoff her de- 
signer, the official measurer, all 
the amateurs aboard, and every 
member of Defender’s crew, with 
the exception of five who were 
shown to be away at sea, testified. 

The effect of this race was 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


Strength that Aids Security 


The most important factor in motor boating 
is steady engine operation. 

You will find Champion Spark Plugs are de- 
pendable*under all conditions. 

Their No. 3450 Insulator prevents the usual 
damage done by vibration and great tempera- 
ture variations in marine engines. This famous 





Champion Spark 
Plug Company 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Champion Spark Plug Com- | FY 
pany of Canada, Limited, | a 
Windsor, Ontario “entl 


Be 
name Champion 
is on the Insula- 
tor and the World 
Trade Mark on 
the box. 


insulator has two and one-half times greater 
strength than our best previous insulator. 
The patented asbestos gasket construction 
is another great Champion improvement. 
There is a type of Champion Spark Plug 
specially designed for the make of engineJjin 
your boat. 
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from the Great Steel Steamer 


PLYMOUTH 


of the Fall River Line 


The Plymouth is an ideal ocean going 
steamboat perfectly equipped for yacht 
race service under all weather conditions; 
spacious saloons; ample observation 
decks; staterooms; regular dining room; 
also lunch counter on main deck; music. 


Tickets $16.20 Each Race 
Including War Tax 
Capacity limited to afford maximum comfort 


Steamer will leave Pier 14, North River, 
foot of Fulton St., 7:45 A. M. Eastern 
Standard Time; 8.45 A. M. Daylight 
Saving Time. (Leaving time from New 
York subject to change without notice). 
Tickets and staterooms on sale at Con- 


solidated Railroad Ticket Offices and 


Company’s offices at the pier. 


NEW ENGLAND STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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The Greatest Sporting 
Event in the World 


(Continued from page 5) 


point that would make a skilled 
soldier seem a bungler. 

And to what end? The only 
visible emblem is a gold and silver 
cup remarkable more for eccen- 
tricity of ornament than for beauty, 
a cup that cost a hundred guineas 
sixty years ago. It is not beautiful 
nor very impressive and yet through 
over a half century it has stood as 
the tangible gage of the highest 
speed under sail. Very few of us 
ever see the cup. Still fewer of us 
have ever seen or will see one of the 
races. But when the story of vic- 
tory goes over the wires men in in- 
land towns far removed from blue 
water, men who never saw a boat 
of any kind, will catch the thrill and 
respond. Plainsmen, islander, or 
mountaineer, somewhere, sometime 
the sea calls to us all. 


Men Who Have Made 
Cup History 


(Continued from page 27) 


doing what was complained of, and 
that if there was anything wrong, 
it was the rules—not he. 

A British yachtsman who is well 
remembered for his sportsmanlike 
persistence and unfailing geniality, 
was Lieutenant William Henn, R. 
N., owner of the Galatea. To-day, 
of course, everything is sacrificed 
to speed; the modern racer is 
pretty well skinned of all fittings. 
The challenger Galatea, familiarly 
known as the “tin frigate,” was 
fitted up as permanent home for 
Lieutenant Henn and his family. 
They crossed the ocean in her and 
after the races spent a year or 
more in this country, much of the 
time, cruising in the defeated chal- 
lenger. 

Mention of the Galatea, of 
course, brings to mind that wholly 
picturesque figure, foxy “Hank” 
Haff, skipper of the cup defender 
Mayflower. This represented the 
first appearance of Captain Haff 
in cup racing history: He was 
to become an international figure in 
America’s cup annals and soon 
won a place in the hearts of the 
American public, second to no 
other professional sailor. Hank 
Haff, it. was, who, the following 
year, sailed the Volunteer of “Keep 
astern” fame against the Scotch 
challenger Thistle. 
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Over them all—the Curtiss Seagull 


It required a series of trials to determine whether 
the Resolute or the Vanitie was to have the 
honor of being America’s cup defender in the 
International Yacht races. 
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Another series to select the challenger. 






No trials are necessary to determine the world’s 
premier flying boat. 
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For speed, safety, stability, comfort, efficiency— 
the Curtiss Seagull has no challenger. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE anp MOTOR CORPORATION 
Sales Office: GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 












Factories: Garden City, L. I., and Buffalo, N. Y. Flying Fields, 
Training Schools and Service Stations: Garden City, Atlantic City, N. 
J., Newport News, Va., Miami, Fla., and Buffalo. Dealers and dis- 
tributors in all parts of the United States. Special Representatives in 
Latin: America, the Philippines and the Far East. 
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The Aerial Photographic Division of the For information and prices, write: ; : if 
Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corporation aetit Ot M4 Le! Member Manufacturess® A 
will!photograph the Cup Races fromthe air. eria otographic Division, inuindll thesstenten ct 
You will want one of these souvenirs— Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp., Ue i Sr ' 
the first application of a new scien-e toan Garden City, L. I., <A) deel 
international yachting event. Sear Wants 
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‘REMINGTON | 
Wee) i omy 


How Many Hunters 


Are Still 
‘*Guessing’’ About Shells 


ck HERE are already enough “chances about your 
hunting without the unnecessary handicap of hav- 
ing a wet shell “jam in your gun at the critical 
moment. 


All that is necessary is to make sure that your shells 
are Remington UMC and then your shots will be 
sure, even if your shells have been wet. They are 
Wetproof and will not swell. 


emingto 
Re UMC.” 
for Shooting Right 


This exclusive advantage was the natural result of the 
igi with which ington has followed all of 
the problems of hunters for more than one hundred 


years. 
The 88,000 Remington dealers are “Sportsman's Head- 
“—your local point of contact with one of the 
and the largest producers of arms and ammunition 
—always alert to introduce ical improvements. 


Send for general catalog 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
4 CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition 
in the World 
‘Woolworth Building New York City 
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Charles Nicholson 
(Continued from page 16) 


at least he has spurred the defend- 
ers to follow his lead in some meas- 
ure—no small testimony to his judg- 
ment. If he loses, he has therefore 
made the boldest bid in the history 
of the Cup contests ; while if he wins 
he may claim that he has upset every 
American designer’s conception of 
the American rule, and puzzled the 
critics as they have never been puz- 
zled before. It may seem unreason- 
able to expect anyone to break up 
an old-established rule of rating at 
the first attempt, but one must re- 
member that Nicholson sailed 
through the European rule in no 
halting manner. Keen, enthusiastic 
sportsman as he is, Charles Nichol- 
son revels in a clean fight, and he 
will take a beating as can few with 
so much at stake. He loves the 
great game for its own sake only, 
and enjoys every mile of a great 
race. 


Standardizing Motor 
Yachts 


(Continued from page 38) 
On deck the boat has wide pas- 


sages on each side of the house 


from the after deck to the bridge 
deck with its observation seat— 
the most popular place aboard 
ship. 

The deck is enclosed by a ma- 
hogany rail on galvanized stan- 
chions and a low bulwark. On 
the port side, arranged so she can 
readily be swung inboard, is an 
able little 12-foot launch. A mil- 
itary mast, a raking stack, full 
length awning and full seagoing 
equipment complete the yacht. 


Racing Tactics 
(Continued from page 29) 


knowledge of them one has, the more 
interesting the race will be. In 
the race for the America’s Cup 
this year, where each skipper is one 
of the leading amateurs of his 
country, the tactics employed by 
each throughout the race will count 
for much in the result and will 
be the feature most worth watch- 


ing. 
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The 20 Engineers Can 
Reduce Your Power Cost 


Give them an opportunity to estimate the large fuel savings that can be made by 
refiitting your present engine with a Talmac Uniflow Cylinder in order to operate 
it as an integral part of the 











*Steam Plant: 


Possessing all the best features of the 
Talbot Boiler with other improvements 


Complete Power Unit 


The outfit consists of a Talmac Contraflow forced circulation Boiler, Pumps, Pip 
ing and all Accessories included. 





Because of the higher pressure and superheat the thermal efficiency is greatly in- 
creased and the steam consumption is surprisingly low. 


Occupies very small space, making it entirely practical to install in limited quarters. 
Sold under guarantee to protect the purchaser. Absolutely safe and free from 
packing gasket or lubricating trouble. 


The boiler is fitted with automatic water regulation, to minimize attendance. 
Adapted to burn oil or coal, as conditions require. When you learn what is being 
accomplished with this entirely new type of boiler you will be amazed. Built in a 
large, modern factory, with ample facilities to insure good delivery. 


We are entering contracts with responsible concerns to equip engines with 
Talmac Uniflow Cylinders and to install the Talmac complete Power Unit on 
a basis which provides for our compensation from the money saved in fuel 
and oil. 


Could we afford to assume this risk if we did not have convincing proof and 
confidence in the true performance of our outfit? Think it over. 


In the meantime don’t hesitate to call on our engineers for full details. Write 
for Bulletin. 


Exclusive Territory Open to Agents 


M. McTIGHE COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


THE VENICE OF AMERICA 


NLT 


ei HE most delightful and convenient loca- 
tion in the Thousand Islands. 


@ The starting point of all principal water 
sports. 

@ Finest Auto roads from all points East or 
West. 

@ Bass, Pickerel and Pike Fishing, Golf, 
Trapshooting, Motorboating and Polo. 

@ Winter Season: The Oaks, Bartow, 
Florida: The Winter Haven, Winter, 
Haven, Florida, new fireproof hotel, 250 


rooms, each with private bath. Opens Dec. 
25, 1920. 





WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 


PROPRIETOR 
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Hand-V-Bottoms Cable “Hands” New Bedford 


High Grade Heavy Weight WM. H. HAND, JR., 
Naval Architect 


TANKS NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


* | a —> Ly ea eineting versity 

ve origin and-V-Bottom esigns oO 

For Gasolene, Water and Air, of any boats which have made good everywhere 
shape or dimensions desired for any 

pressure. We make only work of merit 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted” 
Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 


OFFICE AND LOFT: 
NEW YORK 





CITY ISLAND 
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Development of the Cup 
Yacht 


(Continued from page 22) 

In 1891 Herreshoff brought out 
Gloriana, and the older racing 
yachts became obsolete. Valkyrie 
II, that raced here in 1893, shows 
the new type with its long ends and 
the body all pared away below 
water. Vigilant, the “brass bot- 
tomed” boat that kept the Cup here 
that year, also shows the long ends 
and easy fore-and-aft lines. 

In 1895 there was a reversal 
of form, the British Valkyrie III 
being wider than the American 
Defender. Shamrock, Columbia and 
Shamrock II show the growing 
tendency to the long flat hull, the 
long overhangs, the deep fin that 
finally culminate in Reliance, the 
defender of 1903. 


Picking the Defender 
(Continued from page 31) 
for the following day’s race. The 
wind was light and variable and 
the first leg, a broad reach at the 
start soon became a beat. Vanitie 
won by 5 minutes 44 seconds 
elapsed and 4 minutes 2 seconds 

corrected time. 

Resolute went back to Bristol 
and shipped a new topmast and had 
some more tinkering done and the 
eighth race was postponed for a 
day. It was sailed on the 15th 
over a windward and leeward 
course. The Herreshoff boat got 
off first but Vanitie passed her 
and was sailing wonderfully fast 
when she picked up a lobster pot 
and slowed up at once. Resolute 
beat her by 3 minutes 41 seconds 
corrected time, but in the early 
part of the windward leg the 
Gardner boat was footing faster 
and pointing as high. 

A nasty northeaster with plenty 
of rain kept the cup contenders 
idle for three days and it was not 
till the 19th that they met again. 
Resolute won this race by 26 sec- 
onds elapsed and 2 minutes 8 sec- 
onds corrected time. he wind 
was light and variable and the 
course a supposedly leeward and 
windward one, though the shifting 
wind made the first leg a broad 
reach, and there was no windward 
work. 

Fog kept the yachts idle on the 
21st and on the 22d, with every- 
thing set for a race in areal breeze 
of wind. The bronze sloop parted 
a main shroud and had to with- 
draw. The tenth race was finally 
sailed on the 23d, over a 20-mile 
course, and Resolute won on time 
allowance, though Vanitie beat her 
by a single second on elapsed time. 
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SUBMARINE CHASERS as YACHTS 


You can buy a cruising seagoing yacht 
for about $12,500.00 that cost over 
$80,000.00 and is not three years old. 


Length 110 feet—-a good roomy boat, 
amply large for heavy weather, small 
enough for economy. Cruising radius 
1200 miles, which will take you where you 
want to go. Powered with three heavy 
duty engines for dependability, speed and 
quick handling. Auxiliary, electric set; 
sleep 26 persons, draft 6’ 6”. Rated 
speed 18 knots. STAUNCH—SAFE— 


SPEEDY. 


If the purchaser desires to rearrange 
the deck or compartments the NAVY 
will furnish general plans for conversion 
which have been specially drawn by 
skilled yacht designers. 


You have read accounts of the sea- 
worthiness of these vessels, how they 
have crossed the Atlantic under their 


own power and broken long distance 
motor boat records. You probably have 
seen them in the movies or gracefully 
slipping down the bay and out to sea. 


Now it is made easy for you to buy one. 


They are ready for immediate delivery, 
berthed in the Navy Yards awaiting pur- 
chasers. No delays, no red tape, no 


bids. DEFINITE SELLING PRICES. 


Sold for cash at reduced rates or partial 
payments over three years’ time. 


The price is put low for quick sale. 
Already a number of yachtsmen have 
taken advantage of this opportunity and 
bought. 


Ask for illustrated catalog, showing 
selling price and location of each boat. 
Telegraph or write for catalog to Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment 78 Washington, D. C. 
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Wi) JEFFERY'S jf 
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PATEN 





152 Kneeland Street 





DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


Send for our Booklets “How to Make Your Boat Leakproof” 
and ‘‘Marine Glue—What to Use and How to Use It” 


Any old boat, so long as the frames are in fair condition, can be made watertight 
by following the instructions in the above booklets. 
that floats from a canoe to a yacht. Wood or steel. Put your leak troubles 
up to us and we will help you stop them. 


For more than 75 years Jeffery’s Marine Glue has been the choice of the fore- 
most boat builders of the world. 


Jeffery’s is a product that has not varied from the strict line of quality—it is not 
a competitive commodity made to meet a price. 


JEFFERY’S WATER-PROOF MARINE GLUE 


IN ALL THE VARIOUS GRADES 


For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses; 
Hardware, Paint and Oil and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 


This applies to anything 





Boston, 11, Mass. 











The America’s Cup 
(Continued from page 50) 
such that there was no other chal- 
lenge for four years, or until Sir 
Thomas Lipton made a bid for the 
Cup in 1899, naming the Fife-de- 
signed cutter Shamrock. This was 
the first of Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
four attempts to “lift” the Cup, 
and brings us down to recent 
times, so that the three previous 
races to the present one now being 
sailed need only be reviewed briefly. 


In the race of 1899 Shamrock 
met the Herreshoff designed Co- 
lumbia, sailed by “Charlie” Barr, 
who was to become famous as a 
racing skipper through his hand- 
ling of America’s Cup yachts. The 
Columbia was a fine boat,.one of 
the best Herreshoff ever turned 
out, and she beat the Shamrock in 
three straight races. In the second 
race, when the two boats were 
having a great fight for the lead 
on the windward leg, Shamrock’s 
club topsail collapsed, the topmast 
having snapped just above the 
masthead, and she was forced to 
withdraw. Columbia went on and 
sailed the course, as she was 


obliged to do by reason of a cast- 
iron agreement between challenger 
and defender and cover such a 
contingency. 


Two years later Sir Thomas 


came back with Shamrock II. Co-— 


lumbia was again the defending 
boat; though a new defender, 
Constitution, was built by Herre- 
shoff for the honor. She did 
poorly in the trial races, however, 
and the Club fell back on the 
Columbia for the defence. Colum- 
bia won in three straight races, 
but they were all very close, the 
series being the closest as a whole 
of any that has been sailed, Colum- 
bia winning by I minute 20 sec- 
onds in the first race, 3 minutes 


and 35 seconds in the second and’ 


41 seconds in the third. At many 
stages of the races Shamrock II 
was leading, but Columbia was al- 
ways within striking distance, and 
in the last race the boats were 
actually lapped as they crossed the 
finish line, 

In 1903, Sir Thomas tried once 
more with a new Shamrock, num- 
ber three, and was opposed by the 
Reliance, the latest and most ex- 


treme Herreshoff. creation, carry- 
ing 16,160 square feet of sail, or 
2,000 more than the Shamrock III 
carried. Reliance had to allow the 
English boat I minute and 57 sec- 
onds time. In the Cup series, 
“Charlie” Barr sailed the Reliance, 
and Captain Bevis the Shamrock 
III, and the former won all three, 
the first one by a margin of 7 min- 
utes and 3 seconds, the second by 
I minute and 19 seconds, while 
in the third Shamrock III missed 
the finish line in a thick fog that 
had settled down, and when she 
finally found it did not cross, as 
the race was then all over. 


No other race has been held for 
the trophy until this one. Sir 
Thomas Lipton challenged for a 
race in 1914, but the war broke 
out while his Shamrock IV was on 
the way to this country, the yacht 
remaining here during the last six 
years, the race being postponed 
while most of the nations of 
Europe and North America were 
engaged in the World War. The 
events leading up to the race of 
1920 will be found in another 
article. 
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| te. EDWARD P. FARLEY CO. ssc wenn 


Marine Insurance 


Cable Address 6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. Yacht Brokerage 
LEYFAR ; CHICAGO ILL Marine Surveying 
5 . 
YACHTS OF ALL TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER— WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
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N?: 985—FOR SALE—73’ x 13’ 6” x 3’ 6” twin screw cruiser. Built 


1919 by Seabury. Speedway motors. Speed up to 20 miles, two NO: 59a—-FOR SALE OR CHARTER—170’ steel steam yacht. Six 
single, one double staterooms, two baths. Dining saloon in deckhouse with double staterooms, large dining saloon and social hall on deck. ‘Triple 
rea a oe — beautifully finished in mahogany furnishings of the expansion engine. Speed up to sixteen miles. Excellent condition. Has 

est. In commission had very best of care. In commission on Lakes. 











O. 578—FOR SALE—Steel steam yacht. 133’ x 17’ 6” x 6’ 7” draft. 
N°: 945—FOR—SALE—Mathis 52 ft. Houseboat. Launched in Decem- Spacious accommodations. Good speed. First-class condition. Price 


| 
| 
ber, 1919. Is practically a new boat. Furnishings, etc., are of the best extremely low. 
i 
| 
| 








N?2: 880—FOR SALE—56’ x 11’ 6” x 3’ twin screw express cruiser. Built 
1916. Van Blerck motors. Attractively arranged and furnished with O. 848.—FOR SALE—Modern twin screw cruiser 84’ x 13’6” x 4’ 8”. 

large cockpit aft. Was not in Government service. Sterling motors. Speed 13 miles. Two double staterooms, bath, dining 

saloon forward, with Pullman berths. Excellent condition, fully equipped 








O. 971—FOR SALE—35 ft. Speedway runabout. In excellent condition. 

N?: 123—FOR SALE—Matthews built twin screw cruiser. 80’ x 14’ 4” 150 H. P. Speedway motor, electric starter. Speed 27 miles. Mahog- 
x 4’ 6” draft. Two double, one single stateroom, bath and toilet. any planking and finish. Batten seam construction. Fully equipped with 

Speed 11-12 miles. Independent lighting plant. top, windshield, etc., and all extras furnished by builders. A rare bargain. 
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N?2: 3517—FOR SALE—High speed, twin screw, bridge deck cruiser; 52 x 11 x 2.9 feet. Speed up to 


30 miles per hour; powered with two brand-new 8-cylinder Sterling Model G-R motors. 


(This plant 


is a duplicate of the one installed in the famous ‘‘Hoosier V" excepting that latter boat had six cylinder 
motors). Hull built 1917 in best possible manner; double planking of mahogany; copper fastened. Con- 


struction particularly substantial for this type of craft. 


Hull of V-bottom type,—has proven splendid sea 


boat and thoroughly dry at high speed. Cabin aft has two transoms, toilets room and galley. Now in 


commission; probably most desirable craft of type available for express ferry service. 


Apply to Cox & 


Stevens, 15 William Street, New York (Telephone 1375 Broad) or your own broker. 








N?: 3606—FOR SALE—In commission ready for immediate 
delivery, handsome bridge deck cruiser 52 ft. by 12 ft. 3 in., 
by 3.6 ft. draft, speed up to 24 miles, 8 cylinder, 200 Horse 


Power Sterling motor; deck control. 


Roomy cabin with four berths. 
Attractive price for quick sale. 


Double state room. 
Unusual electric equipment. 


COX & STEVENS, 15 William St., New York City 

















craft of its kind afloat. 


Heavily constructed, cedar planking, 
oak frame, mahogany deck houses, 
watertight bulkheads. Length, 60 ft., 
3’, beam, 11 ft., 6”. Bridge deck con- 
trol. Equipped with 4-cylinder, 60 h.p. 
Speedway motor. Speed, 10-12 miles. 
Independent electric plant. Double 
stateroom, saloon, toilet and bath; 
sleeping accommodations 4 to6. Crew, 








For Sale—Cruiser 


Available for immediate delivery. §Excellently constructed, 
handsomely furnished. One of the most completely-equipped 
Extended cruising has proven her 
unusually seaworthy and comfortable. 


Captain’s stateroom, 2 berths, locke: 
and toilet. Interior furnished in ma- 
hogany and white. Equipment in- 
cludes cedar tender, life preservers, deck 
covers, runners, awnings, curtains, fire 
extinguishers, tools, supplies, complete 
galley, chains, anchors, cables, flags, etc. 
Price, $12,000. 


Address inquiries to 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL, 315-4th Ave., New York, 


or your broker, or telephone Gramercy 4930 
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Boats that Go Over the 
Top 
(Continued from page 20) 


Europe. It was a real “hydro” and 
started out to win the race and cup 
in record as well as heart-breaking 
time. Luck held a wicked wand 
over the Pioneer on that day. While 
running away from competitors, 
her intake became clogged with sea- 
weed, cooling water was cut off, 
and far slower boats breezed home 
ahead. 

Pugh’s Disturber IV was a 
hydroplane, and a very seaworthy 
boat. In general, however, the 
American ‘hydroplane has_ been 
practically limited to very small 
boats, chiefly 20-footers. One re- 
sult of this has been boats which 
can not stand up in rough water. 

European hydroplanes have been 
built on a bigger scale. Were races 
run as scheduled, regardless of 
water conditions, it seems to be the 
consensus here that the British In- 
ternational Trophy would not have 
spent much time on these shores. 

The Fauber type is probably best 
known. Fauber is an American 
who has spent much time in France. 
Inventor of the one-piece bicycle 
crank, he made it, sold out, and went 
to France where he remained to ex- 
periment with aeroplanes and 
hydros. He invented and de- 
veloped the multi-step hydroplane, 
which after all is only an advance 
and refinement of the single-stepper 
advocated by the Reverend Ramus 
in 1872. He has added a stability 
and seaworthiness not to be ex- 
pected from the single-step model, 
and not yet reached in American 
designs of smaller hydroplanes. 

One of the difficulties of raising 
the boat, or “getting her on top of 
the water,” has been what a small 
boy or vacationist would call “skit- 
tering.” Get a light, high-powered 
boat pretty well on top of the water, 
give her all the gas there is, and 
the result is somewhat similar to 
the flat rock thrown at the proper 
angle over quiet water. The helms- 
man of Ankle Deep put her hard 
over a couple of times and the 
owner wrote a check for some 
$2,000 to have the boat raised. It 
happened even again to the boat 
which had no respect for its name 
when it came to choosing depth of 
water for an upset. Only the 
wearer of Seven League Boots 
could by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation have called her “Ankle” 
Deep then. 

Changing the position of the 
rudder well toward the bow im- 
proved conditions somewhat. In 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 


TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE 


52 Pine Street - 


New York City 


TELEPHONE JOHN 4510 


OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING YACHTS, A NUMBER OF WHICH ARE AVAILABLE FOR CHARTER 


MARINE INSURANCE 
REPRESENTED 
ABROAD 








N°: 


ive price. 








ey AL e” 


NO. 8658—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—110’ Diesel engined | 
Three staterooms, maid’s room, bathroom, two 
Full particulars from 


yacht. 
large saloons. Economical to operate. 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane. 


5641—FOR 
Most desirable 31’ auxiliary 
yawl available. Sterling engine, 
A-1 condition. 





SALE. 


Very attract- 


motors. 
owner’s quarters. 





equipment 








N°: 7992—FOR SALE—Price attractive—Twin screw steel 
motor yacht 115’7” x 17’ x 5’3” draft. 
Speed 15 miles. 


6 cylinder Standard 
Large cruising radius—commodious 


; Full particulars, plans, etc., from Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine Street, New York. 





N?2: 8261—Most desirable fast day cruiser available 58 x 11x 3, 
twin screw 200 H. P. 1920 Hall-Scott motors. 
in A-l 


Boat and 


condition. Price attractive. Will be 


delivered in commission, inspectable in New York. 








FOR SALE 


Hunting cabin motor boat ECLIPSE, 
31 ft., 6 in. x 7 ft. 9 in., equipped with 4 
cycle, 4 cylinder Buffalo engine 25-30 
horsepower. Run less than 300 miles. 
Speed 12 miles. Is lighted by electricity, 
has awning over cockpit, and is completely 
equipped with toilet, lavatory, ice box, two 
burner gasoline stove, cooking utensils, 
dishes, etc., and cabin furnishings of rich 
crimson car plush covered cushions, stuffed 
with long hair; and lights covered with silk 
hangings. Draws 2” 6” and has 4’ 6” 
head room. Has also flat bottom dinghy 
with oars and two anchors. Will accept 
any reasonable offer. Must sell at once. 
R. R. Mamlok, 95 Madison Ave. Tele- 
phone 2100 Madison Square or 6718 
Riverside after 7 P. M. 





FoR SALE—Two new 15 ft. 
clinker built boats including 
oars, boat-hooks, pails, covers, air 
tanks, davits, tackle, etc. A big 
bargain at $500. H. M. BRONNER, 
25 W. 48rd St., N. Y. C. 





NO; 371—FOR SALE—In commission, Herre- 
shoff auxiliary Yawl, 76 x 56 x 14.6 x 9’ draft. 
Thoroughly overhauled and in best possible condi- 
tion. Sails practically new. Standard engine; 
speed 5 miles. One double stateroom and one 
single, if desired. Three berths in cabin. Good 
forecastle, galley, etc. The very best boat of her 
type available. Apply John G. Alden, 148 State 
St., Boston. 





FOR SALE—Wianno Y. C. Class C. Knockabout, 
15x 25x 8x2. Winner in her class. Won many 
seasons’ Cups. In good order. Mainsail nearly 
new. Lowell duck jib. Anchor and rode. Apply 
to Chester Bearse, Cape Cod Real Estate, Center- 
ville, Cape Cod, Mass. Fine residences, farms and 
hotel properties for sale. 





A FIRST CLASS FOUR FOOT 
MODEL SCHOONER FOR SALE 
can be seen Sundays or evenings 


Cc. HERRMAN 
741 45th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Be 5 ih 


Aux. Schooner 52x 14x 7. Nowin 
commission and fully found. Splen- 
did sea boat, perfect condition, has 
cruised along Labrador coast. Sepa- 
rate state-room, two bunks in saloon. 
Palmer engine new last July. Power 
tender and dinghy. Alison, 1482 
Broadway, New York City. 





Bargain—Auxiliary Cruising Yaw! Flush Deck 
Keel type Full Head room in Cabin—Sleeps Five— 
Toilet, Icebox, Lockers and Shelving for use— 
Cushions, Pillows and Curtains, Carpet, Cabin 
Lampsand Running Lights, Sails—rigging well sup- 
plied and in good condition, Dinghy with Evinrude 
Motor—New 10 H.P. Mianus Engine 24 inch 2 
Blade Propeller. The yachtisallready for Launch- 
ing. Price $750.00 Address: E. Hayes, 665 65th 
Street’ Brooklyn, N. Y. 








kd 


a as 4’ 9’ 


Crowninshield designed, 500’ sails. 


Knockabout 33’ x x 
draft. 
Splendid condition, equipment complete. 
3H.P. Engine. Tender. Unable to make 
use of boat. W. E. J., Box 307, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 
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Ge AUTOGLAS 





PATENTED MAY 2, 1911 
cAn Eye protector of graceful design 
that adjusts itself comfortably to the wear- 
ers face. 
Gives perfect protection from wind, 
dust and flying particles and does not de- 
tract from the personal appearance or the 
pleasures of the wearer. 
Ideal for Motoring, Golf, Tennis, 
Fishing, Hunting or Trap-shooting. 
Procurable from Optical, Motor and 
Sporting Goods Establishments. We will 
gladly supply the address of your nearest 
dealer. 


F. A. HARDY © CO. 


Dept. ws. Box 804, Chicago, Il. 





FREE—lIllustrated catalogue Marine 
Gasoline and Oil Engines; propellers; 
twenty-six manufacturers’ prices; also 
used Engines. Mention this publication. 
Canadian Boat and Engine Exchange, 


Toronto. 





JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








SIMON FISCH 


YACHT BROKER 
31 East 27th Street, New York 
Telephone, Madison Square 4008 


20 years’ active e PP mange assures clients of 
ent service 








STRONG & BICKMAN 
Yacht and Ship Brokers 

29 Broadway New York 

Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; Com- 
mercial Vessels, Steamers, Sail and *Auxil- 
iaries; Plans, Specifications, New Construc- 
tion, Surveys. 
Whitehall 537 


Tel., 
Cable Address, **Strobick-New York’’ 








F, S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 








OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 


YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, new pores mass. 








COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 
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Peter Pan VII, Mr. Crouch spread- 
eagled his bronze plate at the stern, 
giving two points of support on this 
step and one at the forward step. 
His boat weighed a gross of about 
8,000 pounds, and he found that at 
a speed of 60 miles each square foot 
of bearing surface would support 
nearly 2,000 pounds. His added 
rear-support gave more stability. 

An English adaptation of the 
hydroplane plan proved most serv- 
iceable in the war. A Thornycroft 
model of fifty feet length, develop- 
ing a speed of 40 knots, was used 
for torpedoes. Many of them braved 
the Channel successfully with sure- 
death torpedoes on board. So, 
after all, poor old Prophet Ramus 
did accomplish something for the 
English Admiralty. Those little 
“Coastal” craft dropped their tor- 
pedoes behind them. Since the sort 
of work they did does not always 
lead to known results, and data is 
hard to secure from dead sailors, we 
shall probably have to reverse the 
Mother Goose tale about the sheep ; 
These boats all came home, but they 
“left” their tales behind them. 

While Ramus, Froude the Op- 
poser, Fauber, Thornycroft, Peter 
Cooper Hewitt, Crocco and Rical- 
doni, Pugh, Crouch, J. Stuart 
Blackton and Chris Smith, Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, and others, are 
names which will always take high 
place in speed-boat racing circles, 
yet there is something more im- 
portant than that. Almost every 
runabout and express cruiser of the 
last few years is designed and built 
upon the hydroplane principle. The 

“steps” are not used, but the idea 
of getting her to run herself out of 
the water is there. In the pure and 
simple “hydroplane,” displacement 
amounts to little. It is not a dis- 
placement boat. Yet practically all 
boats designed for speed are really 
hydroplanes. Displacement is based 
upon water line at rest. Turn on 
the power, let the inclined planes 
do their work, and the actual dis- 
placement while running is far less 
than the rating. 

The hydroplane has passed the 
“freak” stage of its originator, 
Reverend Ramus. It had its “skit- 
tering” days, which were somewhat 
done away with by shading down 
the forward planes, making the 
after ones more steep, and putting 
the weight forward. Now that 
the principle is applied to our 
pleasure craft, we have runabouts 
and cruisers which give greater 
speed, more stability at high speed, 
more pleasure. 

I trust there is satisfaction for 
the Reverend Ramus in that. 
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(COMFORTABLE cruiser, 50 feet overall, 9’ 10’ beam, 

4 feet draft, 32 H. P. Standard Motor, Electric Light 
with Storage batteries, three staterooms each fitted with 
two folding berths, cook’s cabin forward, large deck 
space and awning, complete with tackle in good running 


order. 
75 feetlong. Refer, P.O. box r80, Montreal. 


Owner wishes to exchange for larger cruiser about 


THE COMPLETE FILES AND RECORDS OF 


STANLEY M. SEAMAN, YACHT BROKER 
1900-1917) 
HAVE BEEN PURCHASED BY THE 
G. W. FORD YACHT AGENCY 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH HIS FORMER CLIENTS IS SOLICITED 








PARAGON 


THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Offices: 


REVERSE GEARS f Distineti d li 
for the highest grade motors Lafayette Bldg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 5 tacton end Quill 
————— PHILADELPHIA, PA. MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


Designers and Builders of Boats 














Medium duty motors for work or 





Middletown, Conn. 











COUSENS & PRATT 


pleasure. Compact; easy on gas, oil, 
and repairs. 1 to 6 cyl.; 5 to 75 H. P. MAKERS OF FINE Navalart, Montreal { Cables } Surveyors, New York 
All four cycle. ea: A YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS N.E. McClelland & Co ’ Ltd 
ne yer e AND FLAGS . “ 
ae SO Le FRISBIE MOTOR CO. ea. Bins 2076 ae eee: BROKERS 
7 Coll Geert 274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. ||| 236 sr. JAMES STREET 2 @TONE STREET 


Montreal, Main 3352 
Telephones { New York, Bowling Green 6077 








Tel., Lombard 2072 


J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Cable Add., ‘‘Murwat’’ 


Office 
136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 


FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel., 4859 Rector 











YACHTS FOR SALE 
LINTON RIGG YACHT AGENCY 


138 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 
Phone Lombard 2566 Cable Address “RIGGING”’ 

















HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 
“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charier™ 


GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SEKIFFS, ETO. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
9 and 16 Elmwood Road, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 





LOUIS J. LARSEN 


SAILMAKER 
45 Fulton St., New York City 


Are you particular how your Yacht sails 
set, if so, I can please you, both with the 
Price, and the Work. 


Telephone Beekman 6674 











to buy second hand boats 





right. There will be a demand and high prices 
next Spring. Everyone will want a boat for 
the races. We have one or two real bargains 
left with us to sell. Particulars cheerfully 
iven. We are builders of Racing Yachtse— 
ower Boats—Ice Boats—or anything in wood 
up to 100 feet in length. First class work- 
—a We have installed modern and 
economical launching and 





THE HOLLOW SPARS 


Usod on most all American and foreign 
racing yachts are made by the Pigeon- 
Fraser Hollow Spar Co., makers of all 
kinds of spars for yachts, working ves- 


The New York Ship Brokerage Co., Inc. 
$0 East 42d St., New York, U. 8S. A. 
Builds, sells and charters commercial ves- 


sels of all ty: oe going . ~ a sels, or ice boats. Either Hollow or 
schooners; tugs; barges; lighters. Plans Solid. 

and specifications of new vessels furnished Pigeon - Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 
on short notice. East Boston, Mass. 


——— hauling, 

storage equipment. ite or call, DA 88s 
SHIPYARD. INGC., Essex, Connecticut, phone 
Saybrook 12—12. 





























Race Conditions 
(Continued from page 34) 
bulkheads, water tanks, and galley 
fixtures and fittings, to be waived. 

Not less than seven days before 
the first race, both vessels shall be 
docked for the convenience of the 
Measurer to enable him to take 
whatever measurements he may 
deem necessary. 

Neither yacht shall at any time 
during the races depart by more 
than % of one per centum from the 
load water-line length in immersion 
as determined at the first official 
measurement; provided, however, 
that the load water-line length of 
the challenging vessel shall never 


in any case exceed the 75 feet 
specified in the challenge. 

If either yacht in any way in- 
creases her spar measurements, as 
officially taken, she must obtain a 
remeasurement by special appoint- 
ment before the next race, or fail- 
ing this, must report the altera- 
tion to the Measurer, at the Club 


House, by ten (10) P. M. 
of the day before the _ race 
following such alteration, and 
must arrange with him for re- 


measurement, and, if required, he 
in the Erie. Basin by seven (7) 
o'clock A. M. of the day of said 
race, and there remain until eight 
(8) o’clock A. M., if necessary, for 


purposes of inspection of marks or 
remeasurement. 

If either yacht shall take in or 
remove ballast or dead weight, she 
must notify the Measurer and be at 
his disposition for inspection of 
marks or remeasurement as above 
described. 

A measurement taken, as pro- 
vided above or under the Racing 
Rules, shall be final and not be 
subject to protest by either party. 

In the event of the Measurer 
being unable to obtain a measure- 
ment which he considers accurate 
before a race, a remeasurement 
shall be taken as soon as possible 
after the race. 
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OUTING 


The Outdoor Authority 


For nearly forty years OUTING has 
been the recognized outdoor authority 
on outdoor life and sports. Itisevery- 
where quoted by well informed out- 
door men and is recognized generally 
as the only reliable source of informa- 
tion for the outdoor man or woman. 


Read the testimonials of these two 
big men below. Theyare constant 
readers of OUTING and find it 
always interesting, entertaining 
and helpful. 


OUTING is constantly helping 
menand womentoa moreactive 
interest in outdoor life and to 
realize the value of physica] 
fitness, aclear brain and muscu- 
lar vigor. 













Convincing Testimony 


x 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR 


“Any enterprise that encourages 
out of door amusements, sports, 
physical development, and the 
sturdy virtue of self reliance is of 
great benefit to all of us. It isin 
the interest of a better, broader, 
cleaner and stronger national life. 
OUTING is doing commendable 
work along these lines. It is help- 
ing to bring the shut-ins of the 
factories and stores, and offices 
into a closer appreciation of the 
beauties of nature—the joy and 
peace and inspiration of the great 
out-of-doors. I like OUTING 
very much and think you have a 
a great magazine.” 


GET OUT-OF-DOORS! 


Outdoor people are clean thinking and clean living. The influence of the out- 
of-doors makes them so. Your reading should be selected to take care of your 
physical as well as your mental needs. 


No matter what form of outdoor sport you are interested in, OUTING covers 
it. Some of the subjects featured are—fishing, canoeing, camping, golf, tennis, 
football, baseball, motoring, adventure, fiction, etc. 


THE OUTING SERVICE DEPT. 


Is a department maintained by OUTING for the purpose of serving its readers 
and supplying them with information on any subject pertaining to the out-of- 
doors. This service is absolutely free. This department is composed of ex- 
perts, and the information they pass along to you is not guesswork but is ac- 
curate and reliable information from reference files that have taken years of 
compiling. Use the service department in planning that summer trip, it will 
save you time, money and annoyance. 





MAJ. GEN’L LEONARD WOOD 


“I have read OUTING for many years. It is 
doing a good work in interesting people in out- 
door life, in the healthy life of the lakes, moun- 
tains, and woods. It is a clean, wholesome 
publicatiom and I always appreciate it and feel 
it is helpful and healthful.” 


You would spend $4.00 anytime on the “‘Say So’’ of 
either of these two men. They say read OUTING. 








USE THIS COUPON NOW 


Gentlemen: EE dN ia wh de pene dena ts oh Selenied alkane 


I enclose check for $4.00 for which please pig apneile alhd ehteal eahaa 


enter my name on your lists to receive OUT- Es dk 9 Brolin ted wi ckaghacaretee withnghe'a-0:0.< =e: old debe 
ING for one year. 
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How the Millionaire 
Does It 


(Continued from page 25) 


a feeling of envy in Bolshevik 
breasts is her social hall on the after 
deck, which is fitted up like a recep- 
tion room in Buckingham Paiace 
with piano, music cabinet and deep 
divans inviting one to linger long 
here far from the world’s carking 
strife. The owner’s stateroom, 
with ninety-five square feet or floor 
space, allows of most elegant 
slumbering. 

A mere list of the huge expens- 
ive craft maintained by famous 
coupon-cutters would be too long 
to write or read. It would in- 
clude such ships of splendor as 
Mr. J. P. Morgan’s Corsair, Mr. 
C. K. G. Billings’ Vanadis, Mr. A. 
C. Burrage’s Aztec, and Mr. Harry 
Payne Whitneys Whileaway 
among the steam craft, and such 
caravels of note, especially bank 
note, as the new Nourmahal of Mr. 
Vincent Astor, Sabalo of Mr. 
Oliver Gould Jennings, and the 
Captiva, the astonishing motor 
houseboat in which Mr. Payne 
Whitney seeks the nepenthe of 
Florida air, among the motor- 
driven yachts. 

But not all wealthy men who go 
yachting do so in floating hotels. 
Mr. Guggenheim, for instance, 
passes over the surface of various 
waters at a very rapid rate in 
Firenze, a rather small but mag- 
nificent express cruiser. The heirs 
of the late John F. Dodge will 
greatly enjoy the 104-foot express 
cruiser now being built by the 
Great Lakes Boat Building Corpo- 
ration, on an order given before 
Mr. Dodge’s sudden demise last 
winter. 

There is one large class of rich 
men who do a lot of yachting, but 
do it all in the day time. They 
prefer to spend their sleeping 
hours on terra firma, but going to 
business and on afternoon sails 
they like to do it in marine style 
befitting their plethoric purses. 
These men go in for day cruisers 
and limousine boats which have no 
sleeping accommodations, but 
which carry them and their friends 
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from country estate to city office 
at a high rate of speed and in a 
luxury considerably ahead of any- 
thing we have so far been able to 
find in a Pullman car. The acme 
of this type of craft is reached 


this year in the new 35-mile an 
hour Sterling-powered day cruiser 


built by the Luders Marine Con- 
struction Co., of Stamford. 


But getting around again to my 
way of thinking, which is what the 
editor asked me to do, it seems to 
me that the wealthy man who en- 
joys the water most is Mr. Albert 
L. Judson, President of the Amer- 
ican Power Boat Association. 
When he goes yachting he seeks 
thrills and in the selection of his 
boat he has shown an _ intimate 
knowledge of where thrills lie in 
the yachting game. His craft is 
only 26 feet long, but her name is 
Whip-Po’-Will, Jr., and he drives 
her himself. As this is the fastest 
boat in the world at this writing, 
with the possible_exception of Sun- 
beam-Despujols III, which traveled 
at quite a rate in the Monaco meet- 
ing, it is easy to see or to imagine 
where Mr. Judson gets his thrills. 
I have talked the matter over with 
him and he is emphatic in his 
statement that when he is roaring 
over the bosom of Lake George at 
63% miles an hour in a slightly 
choppy sea, he experiences sensa- 
tions which fill him with pity for 
the unfortunate man who considers 
that he is yachting when he is sit- 
ting upon the deck of a million 
dollar steam yacht off Newport, in 
a costume based on Beau Nash’s 
advice in the theater programs, 
with seven or eight Japanese stew- 
ards plying him with nourishment 
of a dry and wet composition. 


There are, therefore, three kinds 
of yachting—the rough-and-ready- 
go-as - you-please - take -it-easy-kind 
done by the average owner of a 
small boat; the kind done by the 
petted plutocrat whose boat is a 
combination of ocean liner and pri- 
vate sanitarium, and the kind Mr. 
Judson does. Which kind is really 
yachting? Let’s leave it an open 
question. Chacun a son gout. 


YACHTING 
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Is Different 


Place before youcopies of the different 
outdoor magazines published and 

you will find that ALL OUT- 

DOORS is built along lines that 
differ radically from any of the 
others. ALL OUTDOORS is the 
result of ripened experience of 
years of successful study of 
the outdoor man’s needs. 


The outstanding feature of 
ALL OUTDOORS is its brev- 
ity. Itavoidsthelong drawn 
out description of some out of 
the wayplace or highly tech- 
nical discussion of some spe- 
cialequipment. Onthecon- 
trary it abounds in short, 
interesting paragraphs that 
tell the story just as 
effectively in half the 
words. 


PICTORIAL SPORTS SECTION 


Here’s something entirely new in outdoor magazines. Each month 4 pages 
are devoted to the important sporting events of the day, illustrated with 
photographs of the athletes who are making names for themselves in the 
athletic world. The June-July issue, which will be combined, due to the 
paper shortage, will contain photographs of Sisler, the sensational Ist 
baseman of St. Louis, Leon Cadore, pitcher for Brooklyn, who recently 
pitched a 26 inning game, and Everett Scott, the veteran short stop of the 
Boston Americans. It will also contain a photograph of the Quimmipiac 
Rifle Team, Joe Bryson, whose feats with the gun have caused a sensation 
in shooting circles, Frank Kramer, who has been holding bicycle cham- 
pionships for the past 25 years and is still going strong. In addition to this 
will be photographs of many other stars in golf, boxing, tennis, etc. This 
department is alone worth the subscription price. 


ROVING WITH KEPHART 


Horace Kephart, who is recognized as one of the foremost authorities on 
camping equipment, guns, etc., in the country, is a regular contributor 
to ALL OUTDOORS. His articles each month. aside from being highly 
interesting, are most valuable to the outdoor man. 


ALL OUTDOORS SERVICE DEPT. 


This department is maintained forthe benefit of ALL OUTDOORS readers. 
It is composed of men who are paid to serve you. These men have made 
an intimate first hand study of every form of outdoor sport. No phase 
of outdoor life is new to them. No sporting equipment has escaped 
their attention. No problem is too large or too small. If you have a 
problem that is proving bothersome, let them help you. The information 
they pass along to you is accurate and reliable. It has but one reason for 
existence—to serve you. 


ALL OUTDOORS is truly a guide book to the open. To the average man 
ALL OUTDOORS is of particular value. The Service Department will 
save him time and money and, editorially, it will always prove interesting 
and helpful. Buy a copy from your newsdealer to-day or better still, use 
the coupon below for our special introductory offer of 6 months for 75 cents 
—to new readers, it means a saving. 


On all news stands 20 cents the copy. $2.00 per year. 
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ALL OUTDOORS, INC., 
239 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 


I enclose 75 cents for which please enter my name for a six months’ trial subscription to 
ALL OUTDOORS. 


a 
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